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FOREWORD 


Two statements concerning education, although from different 
places at different times, seem particularly appropriate for India in 
1966. The first is that an educated mind is the guardian genius of 
democracy. The second is that in a developing society, modernization 
is largly a function of education-that, indeed, the development 
process cannot be distinguished from the process of education. From 
any point of view,India today is in the throes of a dual struggle: to 
develop the resources of this vast, bountiful, and beautiful land and 
bring them within reach of all her citizenry; and in the doing of it 
to prove the viability of the democratic process as a form of govern- 
ment capable of mastering the severest challange. For India, either 
objective is difficult in the extreme ; combined they pose an excruciat- 
ing assignment. And granted the validity of the opening phrases, it 
is then axiomatic that ultimate success or failure will hinge on the 
caliber of India’s system of education. 


It is, of course, a common place that the efficacy of any educa- 
tional system is governed by the adequacy in both numbers and com- 
petence of the teaching force. Thus it is tragic indeed that on both 
counts, Indian teachers do not pass muster. There are not nearly 
enough teachers to more than nibble at the constitutional mandate 
of universal education, and most of those there are poorly qualified 
to lead an emerging nation into the main stream of the 20th century. 
Why should this be in a nation in which intellectual talent abounds ? 
Why should a nation at once so proud of its ancient culture in which 
the guru was held as a saint now class its teachers among its least res- 
pected citizens in terms of their emoluments? Is it a matter of 
simple economics, or a misalignment of government priorities ? Does 
the basic fault lie within the teaching profession itself ? A thousand 
questions could be raised, none with simple answers. But these 
difficulties of definition can not obscure the killing fact that today 
the Indian teaching profession is not securing in anything remotely 
approaching the necessary quantum able and attractive recruits ; and 


( vii ) 
this failure seriously threatens the outcome of one of the most coura- 
geous national efforts in world history. 

In this book, Dr. Chaurasia, one of India’s most able and ac- 
tive teacher educators, records the fate of his profession since Indepen- 
dence. It is not a call to action (except by implication) but rather 
a narrative description of the plans and failures and few successes in 
teacher education since 1947 in the attempt to fill the appalling gaps 
in quality and number. Through it all runs the grim refrain of 
pious platitudes by sometimes sophistuated planners, inevitably follow- 
ed by an almost total lack of implementation. So the crisis deepens, 
with the recent outburst of student indiscipline being only one mani- 
festation which has surfaced. There is, however, the note of hope 
which the title of the book conveys. There is evidence of a new 
determination at the Centre to attack the problem, especially in the 
Ministry of Education with the creation of the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training under the dynamic direction of 
Shri L. S. Chandrakant. Wisely, I think, a basic institutional approach 
has been launched as one solution, as witness the NCERT and its 
aifiliates, the National Institute of Education and the four Regional 
Colleges of Education. The objective is to determine what an effec- 
tive teacher ought to look like in the contemporary Indian context 
and then to develop the methods of recruitment and training. It is 
a timely undertaking, and I am very pleased that my government and 


the American academic profession have been able to render some 
assistance. 


We now have the Education Commission Report and the Fourth 
Plan projections for education. Together they presage a greater em- 
phasis and investment in the educational system than ever before in 
India’s history. These plans, however, are subject to revision and 
inevitable reduction, a fact which underscores perhaps the greatest 
difficulty confronting the educator. ‘The dividends of education 
are not immediate ; it takes time to bring a modern system to fruition. 
So many of India’s needs are immediate as witness the food supply. 
Thus it is that when limited resources are apportioned, demands with 
the greatest present visibility are serviced first. The Chaurasias and 
Chandrakants then share in what is left; and although the zeal of 
these dedicated men remains, thier effectiveness is sharply curtailed. 
All I am suggesting is that until the national consciousness is imp- 
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ressed that India’s best ultimate hope lies in a revitalized system of 


education and the means therefore are provided, the short term pallia- 
tives are shown in barren soil. 


John R. Hubbard 
Chief Education Adviser 
USAID/India 


INTRODUCTION 


Teacher Education did not get adequate attention in the three 
Five Year Plans of national development in India. As soon as 
thinking and planning for the Fourth Five Year Plan started, it was 
repeatedly pointed out that the major emphasis should be on impro- 
ving the quality of education. It cannot be disputed that the explosion 
of education in terms of its quantitative growth is a major educational 
achievement in India. Attention is now being paid to the improve- 
ment of quality of education ; this would foster balanced growth of 
Indian Education. It does not mean that expansion would halt, it 
does mean that the highest priority is to be given to the improvement 
of quality of education. 

It is readily accepted that the quality of education can be 
inproved by providing better facilities for teaching and learning ; 
better curriculum, text-books, teaching methods and examination 
procedures ; better library and laboratories ; better residential faci- 
lities for teachers and students ; better emoluments and working 
conditions for teachers ; and better provisions for the pre-service and 
in-service education of teachers. The expenditure on education 
needs to be increased substantially for providing all these facilities 
for the pursuit of excellence in education. If the needs of teacher 
education were not ignored in the three Five Year Plans, the stand- 
ards of education in our schools would not have deteriorated to this 
extent. It isa sad commentary on our educational financing that 
whatever provision was made for teacher education in the First, 
Second and Third Five Year Plans was utilised for opening more 
Primary and Secondary Schools ; perhaps more Colleges and Univer- 
sities, Surely, lip-service was always paid to the supreme significance 
of teacher education. 

The Planning Commission and Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of India have learnt a lesson from past experience and declared 
‘Teacher Education’ as a separate budget head in the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. This is a major victory and guarantee of a new era fn 
teacher education. We are told that Rs. 92.00 crores would be 
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provided for teacher education in the Fourth Five Year Plan. This 
amount will not meet all the needs of teacher education but we 
must congratulate the Government of India for these wise 
decisions. 

The Education Commission Report, 1966 will be an abiding land 
mark in Indian education. Teacher education occupies the central 
position in this report. The Commission has suggested various 
measures for the improvement of teacher education. The imple- 
mentation of these suggestions hold the promise of the new dawn 
after the long night. We are on the threshold of the new era in 
teachcr education ! 

In order to make the professional preparation of teachers 
effective, the Education Commission has emphatically demanded 
that teacher education must be brought into the mainstream of the 
academic life of the Universities on the one hand and of school life 
on the other. Teachers colleges are merrily existing in a dream 
world. They dread any intellectual contact with other University 
disciplines ; their theory is pedantic and a poor imitation of foreign 
concepts and beliefs. They have scanty respect for schools; their 
familiarity with school practices is pedestrian. The sheer weight of 
deadwood and routine performances drains away all the energy of 
staff and students in the Teachers Colleges. The new era in teacher 
education demands radical changes in the theory and practice in 
Teachers Colleges. The challenge is over-whelming. Let us rise to 
the occasion ! 

G. Chaurasia 
New Delhi 
December, 1966 
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CHAPTER ONE 


NEW TRENDS IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


n 


The success of the educational process depends to a great extent 
on the character and ability of the teacher who is the corner-stone of 
the arch of education. Therefore, each nation devotes considerable 
attention and effort for the education of its teachers through institu- 
tions of teacher education. The supreme function of these institutions 
is to make the pupil teachers aware of their high mission and impart 
a new vision of the responsibility of teachers in the education of 
children and youth—the most precious wealth of the nation! The 
mark of distinction of a good teacher is that he not only loves his 
subject but also those whom he teaches. The success of a true 
teacher is to be judged not in terms of percentage of passes of his 
students or original contribution to knowledge but through the 
quality of life and character of men and women taught by him. 


In influencing the life and character of children and youth, one 
of the most potent factors is the example set by the teacher. There- 
fore we expect that in addition to all other qualities, a good teacher 
should be a living example of some, if not all, virtues that are to be 
developed in the future citizens of the nation. This argument applies 
with greater force to teacher educators or teachers of teachers. The 
personal example of teacher of teachers exercises greater influence than 
all his teaching in the teachers college and the study of books by the 
pupil teachers. These statements suggest that high priority should 
be given to the selection, training and service conditions of teacher 
educators. 


A review of Indian education since 1947 reveals an appalling 
situation in the field of teacher education. The most pathetic part 
of this review is that there is little evidence of any attention paid to 
the paramount problem of selection and preparation of teachers of 
teachers. Biographical studies of selected teacher educators would 
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indicate that many have been drifted by circumstances to become 
teacher educators. In fact one finds a consistent lack of planning in 
the field of teacher education so far as the selection of teaching staff is 
concerned. It is more by accident than deliberate planning that new 
teachers colleges have been opened here and there. The needs and 
problems of teacher education have been casually discussed in various 
educational meetings and conferences but there is no evidence that 
any systematic efforts were made to develop a Master Plan of teacher 
education in each State, much less for the nation as a whole. Is it 
not amazing that even to-day there is no plan for the preparation of 
teacher educators ? 


University Education Commission 


The University Education Commission (1949) was too busy 
with important matters of higher education and, therefore, devoted 
only casual attention to teacher education. There is no doubt that 
the University Education Commission was seriously disturbed about 
the training colleges and the poor quality of training imparted by 
them. In the annals of teacher education in India, one would hardly 
find more damaging remarks than the following statements by the 
University Education Commission : 

“Our main criticism of the existing courses (but we repeat that 
it does not apply to them all) is that too little time is given to school 
practice, too little weight is given to practice in assessing the student’s 
performance, and conditions of school practice are often unsatisfact- 
ory, sometimes quite grossly unsatisfactory. In some places a student 
is required to give only five lessons during the whole of his course ! 
We ascertained that in fact students were never failed in their practi- 
cal test, and we enquired what happened if his five lessons were not 
deemed satisfactory. We were told that in that case the student 
gave another lesson, or even another, till he gave one that passed 
muster ! Itis not surprising that under these conditions the schools 
do not regard the possession of the B.T. Degree as the slightest 
real guarantee that its holder can either teach or control a class. We 
consider that in a year’s course not less than twelve weeks should be 
spent by the student in supervised school practice. This does not 
tiean that the supervisor should be present throughout the twelve 
weeks. Far from it, the student can only find his feet when he 
is left, from time to time, to his own unaided efforts.” 
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This Commission, therefore, recommended as follows:— 
(B.Ed.) Courses be remodelled and more time given to school 
practice and more weight given to practice in assessing the 
students’ performances. Suitable schools be used for practical 
training. Students be encouraged to fall in with the current 
practice of a school and make the best of it. The bulk of a 
staff of the training college be recruited from people who have 
first hand experience of school teaching. The courses on the 
theory of education be flexible and adaptable to local circums- 
tances. Students be encouraged to proceed to the Master’s 
Degree only after some years of experience of teaching. 
Original work by Professors and Lecturers be planned on an all- 
India basis. 


All those who are concerned with the needs and problems of teacher- 
education would agree that the above recommendations were meant 
to remove some of the shortcomings-of B.Ed. courses. These recom- 
mendations are pertinent even to-day. There is no doubt that the 
B.Ed. programmes would be more effective if the above recommend- 
ations are implemented. Unfortunately the suggestions of the 
University Education Commission were not implemented nor was 
any agency created for this purpose. The implementation of such 
important recommendations was left to chance. The new develop- 
ments in teacher education after 1949 have substantially added to the 
deterioration of the situation described so frankly in the report of 
the University Education Commission. The urgency for reform is 
greater today than it was in 1949. 


Secondary Education Commission 


The Secondary Education Commission Report was published in 
1953. This Commission was seriously concerned about the improve- 
ment of secondary education. After careful study of the problems, 
the Commission submitted its valuable report. This report has devo- 
ted one whole chapter for teacher education under the title “Im pro- 
vement of the Teaching Personnel’’. In the beginning of this Chapter 
the Commission has categorically stated, “We are convinced that the 
most important factor in the contemplated educational reconstruction 
is the teacher—his personal qualities, his educational qualifications 
his professional training and the place that he occupies in the school 
as well as in the community”. The commission noted that there 
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were considerable variations in regard to the teacher training pro- 
gramme in different States and the number of institutions for teacher 
training was very inadequate even for meeting the present needs. 
After considering all the aspects of teacher training, the Commission 
made the following recommendations : 


(i) 


(ii) 


There should be only two types of institutions for teacher 
training: (i) for those who have taken the School Leaving 
Certificate or Higher Secondary School Leaving Certificate, for 
whom the period of training should be two years ; and (ii) for 
graduates for whom the training may, for the present, be of 
one academic year, but extended as a long term programme to 
two academic years. Graduate teacher training institutions 
should be recognised by and affiliated to the Universities which 
should grant the degrees, while the secondary grade training 
institutions should be under the control of a separate board 
appojnted for the purpose. 

The teacher-trainees should receive training in one or more of 
the various extra-curricular activities. The training colleges 
should, as a normal part of their work, arrange refresher courses, 
short intensive courses in special subjects, practical training 
in workshop and professional conferences. The training college 
should conduct research work in various important aspects of 
pedagogy and for this purpose it should have under its control 
an experimental or demonstration school. 


(iii) No fees should be charged in training colleges, while during 


o) 


the period of training all the student teachers should be given 
suitable stipends by the State ; the teachers who are already in 
service should be given the same salary which they were getting. 
All training colleges should provide adequate residential facilities 
so as to be able to arrange community life and other suitable 
activities for the trainees. 

For the Master’s Degree in Education only trained graduates 
who have normally done a minimum of three years’ teaching 
should be admitted. There should be a free exchange between 
professors in Training Colleges, selected Headmasters of schools 
and Inspecting Officers. In order to meet the shortage of 
women teachers, special part-time training courses should be 
provided. 

One has to admit again that these recommendations are extre- 
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mely important and the training programmes can be more effective 
if they are implemented. The Union Ministry of Education and the 
State Governments took some steps to implement the recommend- 
ations of the Secondary Education Commission. But it is disappoint- 
ing to find that no concerted action was taken and no agency was 
created to plan and coordinate the efforts for the expansion and 
improvement of teacher education. It must be repeated that no 
agency was assigned the full responsibility of implementing the recom- 
mendations with regard to teacher education, No doubt the problems 
of teacher education were discussed in educational meetings and con- 
ferences. It was asserted that the training colleges should assume the 
role of leadership in the task of educational reconstruction and expan- 
sion. It was repeated frequently that the training colleges should 
become active centres of educational research and practical experi- 
ments directed to the improvement of educational methods, curricula, 
discipline and organisation of schools. We were told every day that 
the training colleges should work out new ideas in their own Demons- 
tration or Experimental Schools and they should become brain trusts 
of the State Departments of Education and provide leadership 
for educational advancements. Inspite of such noble expressions, not 
much has been done to provide the facilities and to prepare the train- 
ing colleges to play this vital role. The Secondary Education Com- 
mission observed that the training colleges were not as effective as 
they can be because there was considerable divorce between theory 
and practice ; the educational ideas advocated in the lecture rooms 
were not actually translated in practice in the schools. The Commis- 
sion, therefore, suggested that each training college should be given 
the responsibility of supervising the work of a certain number of 
schools in the neighbourhood, which would improve their standards 
and enable the members of the staff to give practical shape to their 
ideas. But nobody bothered to implement this valuable suggestion. 
The All India Council of Secondary Education and the Direct- 
orate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education have done 
some commendable work in the field of in-service education of 
teachers. Nobody can dispute the fact that the eatablishment of 
Extension Services Centres in selected Training Colleges has injected 
new life in the training colleges and promoted contact with Secondary 
Schools. The establishment of the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training in 1961 is the first positive step in the right 
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direction. The achievements of NCERT through its various Units 
in the brief period of four years are really commendable and the new 
era in Indian education has been proclaimed by the NCERT. The 
establishment of four Regional Colleges of Education at Ajmer, 
Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and Mysore by the NCERT is a landmark in 
Indian education. It seems that the new era in teacher education has 
been heralded by the Regional Colleges of Education. The setting 
up of a Department of Teacher Education under the National Insti- 
tute of Education by the NCERT is another commendable step for 
guiding the national policy in teacher education. It may well be that 
the culmination of this process will be the formation of State 
Councils of Teacher education and National Council of Teacher 
Education. 


Selection of Competent Staff 


The Secondary Education Commission was convinced that if 
the training colleges could be organised on right lines they could 
become dynamic centres of progressive educational movements and 
the task of educational reconstruction and expansion would be greatly 
facilitated. The Commission rightly emphasized that training insti- 
tutions should be in close liaison with the Departments of Education 
and the Schools. This close relationship can be fruitful in several 
ways and the Commission suggested that training institutions should 
keep in touch with their alumni and State Departments of Education 
and other agencies should consult training colleges in recruitment of 
teachers for their schools. 

The Secondary Education Commission discussed the problem 
of staffing of Training Colleges and emphasized that care should be 
taken in selecting the staffs of training colleges. They realised that a 
training college can be only as effective as the individual staff 
members and if the colleges have to become dynamic centres, high 
priority must be given to the selection of competent staff for the 
colleges. The Commission suggested that the staff members of train- 
ing Colleges should possess (i) a good general educational qualifi- 
cation ; (ii) a degree in teaching; and (iii) at least five years of 
experience as a teacher in a school. An additional qualification may 
be three to five years experience asan Inspector. In the case of 
second grade training institutions, the minimum qualification should 

be a first or second class Bachelor’s degree with an L.T., or B.T., 
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qualification. In the case of graduate training institutions, the 
minimum qualification should be (i) an Honours or Master's degree, 
or a first class B.A. or B.Sc. degree in the particular subject, (ii) a 
professional qualification—a Master of Education degree with three 
year teaching experience or an L.T. or B.T. degree with five years’ 
service as an Inspector or Headmaster. We are of opinion that there 
should be a free exchange between professors in training colleges on 
the one hand and selected Headmasters of schools and Inspectors of 
the Education Department on the other, and that for varying periods 
of three to five years there should be a possibility of sending one or 
other of these to any of the posts mentioned herein. Professors in 
training institutions should be enabled for short periods to take up 
duties of Headmasters or Inspectors so that they may become familiar 
with the actual condition of school life and realise how the training 
that is imparted by them in the training colleges is actually put into 
practice”. 


Impact of Basic Education 


Directly or indirectly Basic Education has been influencing 
the thought and practice in teacher education at primary and second- 
ary levels. One of the abiding impacts of Basic education has been 
the conversion of many primary training institutions into Basic 
Training Institutions. This event is a landmark in the development 
of teacher education in India. The old practices and procedures in 
teacher training at the primary level were subjected to critical 
examination and many of them were discarded. Gradually many 
institutions for training of primary teachers have now adopted the 
basic pattern. No doubt there are some very poor specimens of 
Basic Training Institutions in various parts of the country and their 
conversion to basic pattern is only in name. But, it must be realised 
that majority of these institutions have got a new lease of life by 
adopting the basic pattern. Instead of dull and conservative centres 
of education, these institutions have become dynamic centres of 
teacher education. : 

Another evidence of the enormous impact of Basic education 
on teacher education is the coming into existence of about 42 Post 
Graduate Basic Training Colleges in all parts of the country. Some 
of the old colleges were converted into Post Graduate Basic Training 
Colleges and some new colleges were set up under this name. 
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The State of Madhya Pradesh has the unique distinction of having 
all primary and secondary teacher training institutions on the basic 
pattern. The Post Graduate Basic Training Colleges have been in some 
respects vanguard institutions and have introduced several new feat- 
ures in teacher education at the secondary level. These colleges 
have made a sincere effort to modify the thought and practice of 
teacher education and to implement some of the new trends in 
teacher training. Mention must be made here of Revised Syllabus 
for the Training of Teachers published by Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
in 1952, It is stated in this document that the objectives of Basic 
education are (i) All boys and girls in India should grow up as citi- 
zens of a new social order, based on co-operative work as envisaged 
by Nai Talim and with an understanding of their rights, responsi- 
bilities and obligations in such a society, and, (2) Every individual 
child should have full opportunity for the balanced and harmonious 
development of all his faculties, and should acquire the capacity for 
self-reliance to every aspect of a class, healthy and cultured life, 
together with an understanding of the social and moral implications 
of such a life. 

If these are the objectives of the schools, teacher education 

must have the following aims : 

(i) To give the student teachers practical experience of the 
life of a community based on co-operative work of the 
common good. 

(ii) To help them to understand and accept the social object- 
ives of Nai Talim, and the implications of a new social 
order based on truth and non-violence. 


(iii) To encourage the development of all the faculties, physi- 
cal, intellectual, aesthetic, and spiritual, of each student 
teacher towards the achievement of a well-integrated 
harmoniously balanced personality, 

(tv) To equip the student teacher professionally for his work, 
ie., to enable him to understand and meet the physical, 
intellectual and emotional needs of children, 

It can hardly be disputed that these objectives of teacher edu- 
cation are equally applicable to primary and secondary teacher train- 
ing. Credit must be given to the framers of these objectives because 
they boldy enunciated the aims of teacher education in new India 
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and indicated the direction in which teacher education should move 
forward. 


Assessment Committee on Basie Education 


In 1956 the Assessment Committee on Basic Education made 
a careful study of Basic education and laid great emphasis on teacher 
training because of their conviction that the quality of Basic edu- 
cation will largely depend on the quality of training given to teachers. 
The Committee pleaded that the Universities should be persuaded to 
take up full-fledged Post Graduate Training in Basic education or 
the Central and State Governments should set up their own insti- 
tutions for this purpose. Whoever might assume responsibility for 
starting these Colleges, the Committee proclaimed that these insti- 
utions should lay all the necessary stress on community living, pro- 
ductive work and correlated teaching and not bring back again in 
one way, or other, the undue emphasis on purely academie standards 
and written examinations. The Assessment Committee declared that 
the following principles should guide Basic Training Institutions : 

(i) A Basic Training school should be a co-operative demo- 
cratic community, aiming to produce in increasing measure 
the primary needs of life with a view to achieve the maxi- 
mum possible self-sufficiency. 

(ii) Teachers ina Basic Training school should acquire such 
efficiency in relevant crafts that, if necessary, they will be 
capable of maintaining themselves through them. Pro- 
ficiency should be attained in all the various processes of the 
concerned crafts which should be complete crafts. Craft 
efficiency should include capacity to repair the various 
tools and appliances required in the class. The pupil 
teachers under training should also aim to achieve such 
proficiency in their crafts, that when they go out as teachers 
in Basic schools, they can strive to be self-sufficient. 

(iii) Trainees should be made efficient in the art and science of 
educating children through experiences of real life situations 
of which productive work forms an integral part. 

(iv) Trainees should develop the capacity to correlate knowledge 
necessary for the pupils through crafts, natural and social 
environments and other experiences of the pupils. 

(v) Trainees should be taught to be alert in body and mind, 
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willing to take responsibilities and discharge them effici- 
ently. A 

(vi) Trainees should become conscious of the needs of society 
and willing and eager to do their utmost for national 
reconstruction. 

(vii) And, last but not least, trainees should cultivate more 
integrated personalities and become capable of helping 
childern later to achieve such personalities. 


National Workshop of P.G.B.T. Colleges 


In 1960 the National Institute of Basic Education invited a 
Workshop of Post Graduate Basic Training Colleges in India to 
consider ways and means of vitalising teacher education. The parti- 
cipants of this Workshop examined thoroughly the shortcomings of 
teacher education and suggested various measures for vitalising the 
education of teachers. To begin with, the group agreed upona 
number of specific competencies which should be developed in the 
pupil teachers. The first and foremost of these is the ability to derive, 
develop and impart knowledge integrated with nature and society. 
The second is the ability to evolve, inspire and guide the pupils in 
leading a healthy community life. The third is the ability to evolve 
and use devices of teaching such as group discussions, visits, excur- 
sions and self-study. The fourth is the ability to evolve and use 
modern techniques of evaluation and guidance. Finally the ability to 
understand the problems of schools and have an experimental out- 
look in all matters pertaining to improvement of education. The 
group suggested that in order to become dynamic centres of edu- 
cation each training college should be equipped to perform the three- 
fold functions of teaching, extension service and research. Each 
college should be able to carry out the following : 

(a) To establish a Bureau of Research in every P.G.B.T. 

College. 

(b) To conduct new experiments, to encourage new experi- 
ments in the neighbouring institutions, and to provide 
guidance and consultant services, 

(c) To provide for specialised courses, e.g., audio-visual 
education, guidance and counselling, test and measure- 

Š ment, physical education, etc. 
(d) To disseminate up-to-date knowledge of theory and 
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practice of education and to circulate lists of new books 
and new educational journals. 

(e) To publish useful material. 

(f) To help the trainees in understanding ideals, functions and 
methods of community development work ; to utilise the 
educational resources of the community ; to establish pro- 
per school community relationships; and to help the neigh- 
bouring community in the art of living a good life. 

The Workshop discussed in great detail all the problems relating 
to curriculum, methods of teaching, assessment, basic minimum 
requirements, etc. After careful consideration, the Workshop made 
the following recommendations : 

(1) The lecture method can be enriched by the proper use of 
tutorial classes, seminars, audio-visual aids and more opportunities 
for individual contact. The attempt should be to involve the students 
.as much as possible in all teaching-learning situations. Theory and 
practice should be integrated so that the student teacher can discover 
the meaning and purpose of all that he is required to do. This is 
likely to result in the integrated growth of his personality. In order 
to make the lecture method more effective, a scheme of work along 
with an up-to-date bibliography should be prepared by every stalf 
member and distributed to the trainees in the beginning of the session. 
This should also include the details of assessment and term papers 
with the dates of their submission. 

(2) The college library occupies a central position in the pro- 
gramme of vitalisation. There are many things which can be done 
to inspire the staff members and the students for making better use 
of the college library. Perhaps a beginning should be made by con- 
ducting an experimental study in every college to find out the current 
practices, the facilities provided, the time spent by each staff member 
and each student in the library per day or per week. We recommend 
that the working hours of the library must be increased and it should 
be open from early morning till late in the evening. 

(3) Nobody in the modern world can claim to be a specialist 
in all branches of education. But if we wish to vitalise the training 
college it is imperative that every member of the staff should develop 
himself into a specialist in at least one branch of education. He should 

-do everything in his power and the college must help him in all 
-possible ways to provide facilities for him. 
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(4) In addition to standard books in all branches of education 
the library must subscribe to as many educational journals—Indian 
and foreign—as possible. They should be displayed properly and be 
readily available at all times, 


(5) Every college should develop a good Psychological Labora- 
tory and a Science Laboratory. This is essential for developing an 
experimental attitude in the staff and students. They should also be 
made familiar with the important experiments in all branches of 
education, 

(6) Practice teaching should be co-extensive with theory work 
and should include block-teaching also. Practice teaching should 
include experiences of all types of work that a teacher is required to 
perform. For example class-room teaching, maintainning records and 
registers, preparation and use of teaching aids, organising cocurricular 
activities, supervision of schools, self-evaluation and contact with 
parents and community ete. Demonstration and discussion lessons 
should be arranged invariably before starting practice teaching. It is 
desirable that members of the college staff should actually teach in 
the practising schools wherever possible in order to demonstrate good 
teaching and experiment with new techniques. There should be 
provision in the college time-table for guidance and discussion about 
practice teaching. 3 

(7) All colleges must be residential and the staff and students. 
should participate in community life. So long as residential accom- 
modation is not available for all students and staff mambers, those 
who stay in the hostel and on the campus should form a nucleus. 
and practice the best type of community life. With careful planning 
it is possible to provide significant experiences in community living 
to the boarders as well as those who stay away from the campus. 

(8) Efforts should be made to start alumni associations in the 
P.G.B.T. Colleges in order to carry on some follow-up work, 

(9) In the evaluation of the teaching of theory, aqual weight-. 
age should be given to internal assessment. The internal assessment 
should be done with the following four-fold purposes : 


(a) to acquaint the staff about the progress made by each 
student teacher ; 


(b) to re-examine the techniques employed for assessing the 
growth of students ; 
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(c) to acquaint the student about his progress and his future 

line of action ; 

(d) to devise new techniques of study and supervision for 

further growth. 

(10) For the evaluation of practice teaching there should be 
no external examination and final assessment should be done 
internally. The internal assessment should be continuous and should 
cover the entire range of activities, such as observation, discussion 
and practice teaching. Suitable proformas and rating-scales should 
be used for this purpose. The assessment should be done at three 
levels: (1) Evaluation by supervisors ; (2) Self-evaluation ; (3) Eva- 
luation by peers. 

(11) The evaluation of community activities should be entirely 
internal. The assessment should be done on the basis of the partici- 
pation of pupil-teachers in the various community life-activities 
organised by the training college. Pupil-teachers should be assessed 
in respect of knowledge, skill, attitudes and behavioural changes 
for each activity of community life and the student-teachers should 
be divided into groups of 10 for effective participation in these 
activities. The teacher in charge of each group should also partici- 
pate in all activities of his group and observe each pupil-teacher to 
ensure that the intended objectives are being achieved. Besides the 
assessment by the staff, it is considered necessary that there should 
be peer rating by every member with the help of suitable proforma. 

(12) A cumulative record form for each student should be 
maintained in the college, giving the bench-marks from which he 
started while entering the college and final personality he develops 
after training. 

(13) Where there are more than one college under the same 
examining authority there should be a coordinating board consisting 
of representatives of the colleges and representatives of the examining 
authorities. 


First National Seminar on the Education of Primary Teachers 


Efforts have been made to give high priority during the Third 
Five Year Plan to the improvement and expansion of training facili- 
‘ties of primary teachers. It was accepted by all that the success of 
universal compulsory primary education depends to a great extent 
upon the provision of trained teachers. The Ministry of Education, 


) 
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Government of India took a commendable step in inviting the First 
National Seminar on the Education of Primary Teachers in India. 
This Seminar was held at New Delhi in October, 1960. Sri J.P. Naik, 
Adviser, Primary Education, was the Director of this Seminar and 
34 delegates from all States and Union Territories participated in it. 
This Seminar is an important event in the field of teacher education. 
The Report of this Seminar is a valuable document outlining some 
measures which will strengthen the training programmes of primary 
teachers. The Report also includes two significant investigations ; 
one by Sri D.I. Lall: “Primary Teachers in India—A Survey of 
their recruitment, Training and Service Conditions ; the other by 
Dr. E.A. Pires : “A Study of the syllabi of Primary Teacher Train- 
ing Schools in India. The value of the Report is further increased 
by the inclusion of UNESCO’S Survey of Primary Teachers in 
Asia (1959). 

Dr. K. L. Shrimali, who was then Union Minister of Education, 


inaugurated the Seminar and presented the existing picture in the 


following words : 

«The effectiveness of a training programme for Primary teachers 
depends mainly on three factors. The FIRST is the mental equip- 
ment which the teacher brings with himself to the training institu- 
tion—his general education, temperament and character. The 
SECOND is the efficiency of the training programme itself which, in 
its turn, depends upon the quality of the teacher-educators, the 
syllabus of training and the physical equipment provided for training 
institutions ; and the THIRD is the conditions under which teachers 
will be required to work in Primary schools after their training is 
over. Our trainining programmes make so little impact on our 
schools at present because each of these three essential conditions is 
violated in some way or the other. The minimum qualifications 
prescribed for admission to the teaching profession or to. a training 
institution for Primary teachers are generally too low, with the result 
that the training institutions are mostly called upon to deal with 
very poor and un-promising material. Moreover, the remuneration 
that is now offered to Primary teachers is often so low that, even 
within the framework of existing qualifications, the best students are 
not attracted to this profession, The initial handicap of the training 
institutions is further heightened by their own lack of efficiency. 
The syllabi that are followed at present are defective from several 
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points of view; the staff of our trainiag institutions is neither 
adequately paid nor properly qualified ; and the physical equipment 
of our training institutions, measured in terms of buildings, equip- 
ment or campus, is also far from satisfactory. The training imparted 
in most of our institutions at present, therefore, leaves much to be 
desired. In the same way, the conditions under which an average 
Primary teacher is required to work are also very depressing. The 
school does not often have a building of its own and, even where a 
building exists, it is very often inadequate or unsatisfactory ; the 
equipment provided is generally meagre; the supervision js distant 
and occasional and there is hardly any provision for extension 
services ; the contact with the community is also very thin and, 
generally speaking, the conditions are so difficult that even the best 
of trained teachers is unable to practise what he has learnt ina 
training institution. This may appear a dark picture: but it js 
not exaggerated in any way and we shall have to adopt intensive 
measures to change all these conditions if the standard of Primary 
education is to be raised in the near future”. 


Dr. Shrimali urged upon the need to attract better type of 
candidates for training courses as well as the urgent need to enrich 
the programmes of training. He emphasised that “time has now 
come when we should re-examine and re-evaluate the whole pro- 
gramme of work in the training colleges. He pleaded that the need 
of the hour was that the teachers who go out of training institutions 
should not be narrow and parochial; they should have a national 
outlook. He felt very strongly that it was the responsibility of the 
training institutions to create this national feeling among the teachers 
so that they, in their turn, will inculcate it among their students. 
He pleaded that the training institutions must prepare a new type of 
teacher, a teacher who would have vision of the new society, a 
teacher who has faith in values for which we stand, a teacher who 

. will have the necessary skill and knowledge to stimulate interests and 
healthy activities among the students. 

Dr. Shrimali mentioned several measures and emphasised that 
the most important of all, was the need to improve the qualifications 
of our teacher-educators. Referring to the study made by the 
Ministry of Education, he mentioned that the existing conditions “in 
this regard leave a good deal to be desired ; in some areas even 
Middle-passed’ trained teachers are appointed as teacher educators ! 
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He pleaded strongly that some attempt has to be made to define 
standards in this regard and to see that they are enforced. He 
also pointed out that the existing staff of training institutions is not 
properly oriented to their job. The training institutions for graduates 
are mainly designed for teachers of secondary schools and hence a 
trained graduate is not necessarily equipped to teach in a training 
institution for primary teachers. The question of proper preparation 
of teacher-educators needed immediate attention. Referring to the 
need of vitalisation of the training programme, Dr. Shrimali empha- 
sised the need for continuous research and experimentation. He 
reminded the audience that no syllabus or teaching technique can 
remain valid for all time. We must guard against the danger of 
fossilized traditions and routine. The Union Education Minister 
declared that the Government of India proposed to develop about 
50 training institutions for primary teachers, selected in all parts of 
the country, ‘as experimental" institutions- They will be provided 
with all the necessary buildings, equipment and staff. 

Some of the important recommendations of the first National 
Seminar on the Education of Primary Teachers are given below : 

1. Targets to be Achieved at the end of the III Five Year 
Plan:—The Seminar is of the opinion that every teacher should be 
trained and it should ultimately be possible for the States to recruit 
only trained teachers for appointment. To achieve this target, each 
State is requested to draw up a phased programme to reach this posi- 
tion in a period not exceeding 10 years. Efforts in this respect will 
vary from State to State and in view of the fact that local resourc:s 
may not be available for the purpose in some States, it is felt that 
Government of India should come forward with financial assistance 
in this respect. 

2. Duration of the Training Course :—The duration of the 
training course for Primary teachers should be two years. This should 
be achieved by the end of the Third Five Year Plan in all the States. 
However, during the transitional period when we are unable to 
provide for a two years’ training course to all the teachers, it is 
recommended that one year training may be' given to teachers who 
have completed the Secondary School course and that two years 
training should be given to teachers who have completed the Middle 
school course only. So faras the training course for the Middle 
passed teachers is concerned, it should be immediately extended to 
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two years in all areas where its duration is one year only at present, 

3. Very early steps should be taken to convert all training 
institutions to the Basic pattern, and this should be achieved posi- 
tively by the end of the Third Five-year Plan in all the States. 

4. Optimum Size of a Training Institution :—A teacher training 
institution should have four units or classes of 40 trainees each. If 
this number is admitted normally the output of fully trained teachers 
in a two-year course will be 80 every year. As an emergency 
measure the limit may be raised to 50 which will give an output of 
100 teachers in a two-year course. The four-class unit is both 
manageable and economical. Where the course is of one year’s 
duration the enrolment should be between 100 and 120. In view 
of the optimum size suggested here, the existing smaller institutions 
in the States should be raised to this size and the bigger institutions 
should be reduced to this size as far as possible. 

5. While opening new institutions for the training of Primary 
teachers the following considerations should be kept in view :— 

(i) The District or some similar unit of area should be adopted 

as the basic unit for planning. | 

(ii) The new institutions should preferably be located in rural 
areas. It would be an advantage to locate them in deve- 
lopment blocks and, wherever necessary, in scheduled or 
backward areas. 

(iii) In locating training institutions in rural areas, care should 
be taken to see that good communication, drinking water 
facilities and medical aid are available. It is also necessary 
that educational facilities up to and inclusive of the Secon- 
dary stage should be available for the education of the 
children of the staff. 

(iv) Care should also be.taken to see that practising schools 
are available to every training institution in adequate 
number. Accommodation for hostel and staff quarters 
should be adequate and the land required for campus 
should be provided. 

6. Supervision of Training Institutions :—The supervision and 
inspection of a training institution should not be the sole responsibi- 
lity of the District or the Divisional Officer. A senior officer in the 
Directorate should be entrusted with this work and the inspection 
of a training institution should ordinarily be carried out by a panel 


Hi 
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constituted from amongst the staff of graduates’ training institutions, 

officers of the education department and non-official educationists, 

The routine annual administrative inspection may be left to District 

Divisional Officer. 

7. The following measures should be taken to improve the 
programme of teacher training :— 

(i) Seminars of Heads of Training Institutions, Principals of 
Training Colleges and Inspecting Officers at Divisional 
level should be organised and a scientific programme of 
follow-up should be chalked out. 

(ii) A Journal on teacher education should be published on an 
all-India basis. 

(iii) An all-India body on teacher education with its counter- 
parts in the States should be organised. 

8. Grant-in-Aid to Private Training Institutions :—No fees 
(except a term fee at the rate of not more than Rs. 2/- per term per 
trainee) should be collected in a training institution, government or 
non-government. This term-fee fund should be administered by a 
council of students and it should be utilised for expenditure on 
recreational and cultural programmes and excursions. 

9. Eighty per cent of the admissible recurring expenditure 
should be paid as grant-in-aid to the management of a private train- 
ing institution provided they maintain an efficient standard of work 
and satisfy the conditions laid in this connection. Grant-in-aid 
should also be given for expenditure on hostels such as salary and 
allowances of a superintendent, cook, servants, medical adviser, etc. 
In so far as non-recurringexpenditure is concerned, grant should be 
paid at 66 2/3 per cent of the expenditure approved. 

10. The universities should be encouraged to start teacher- 
education institutions for junior teachers. These institutions should 
be experimental institutions and if the university departments of 
education do so they should be given 100 per cent assistance. 

11. Teachers’ Organisations :—There should be two separate 
sets of teachers’ organisations : 

(a) Teachers’ Councils—Such councils of teachers in recognised 
Elementary schools may be formed for convenient areas 
by the Department. These councils will have for their 
object the improvement of the efficiency of teachers. They 
may also express opinions on educational matters referred 
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to them by the Director of Public Instruction. They should 
not discuss political or non-educational subjects nor shall 
they take part in political activities, All teachers in recog- 
nised Elementary schools under all managements should be 
members of such councils. 

(b) Teachers’ Associations Recognised by the Department— 
These will have the advancement of teachers’ status as 
their object, They should be non-political and non- 
religious in character, Membership of these associations 
should be open to teachers and to none else. 

12. Ordinarily, teachers above 35 years of age having 7 years 
of experience need not be sent for a regular training course. Separate 
training courses of shorter duration in elementary pedagogics may 
be organised for them. 

13. It would be desirable to give full duty-pay to teachers 
during their period of training. However, in view of the financial 
difficulties, a stipend sufficient to cover the full expenses of training 
may be paid to all teachers deputed for training in lieu of the duty- 
pay and teachers should not be out of pocket, while under training, 
for any reason whatsoever. 

14. It is desirable to pay some stipend to all fresh candidates 
also, The amount of the stipend should be fixed in view oñ local 
conditions and should be such as to cover a very large part of the 
cost of training. 

15. The courses of training should be supplemented by the 
following modes of post-training contacts :— 


(i) The training schools shouf aintain a record of school- 


leavers passing out of institution and should try to 
keep contact with them h correspondence. 
(ii) Ever) training school ' bring out some kind of a 


periodical or bulletin w „uould discuss the problems of 
primary school teachers’and should communicate to them 
recent changes, trends and developments in the sphere of 
primary education. 

(iii) Small libraries for teachers at block, tehsil/sub-divisional 
level should be set up. 

(iv) There should be annual gatherings of teachers area-wise.« 

(v) Instructions through audio-visual appliances and peripatetic 
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teacher educators should be arranged at central Primary 
schools in rural areas. 

16, Necessary provision for expenditure for in-service training 
should be made under the following heads :— 

(i) Incidental expenses for the seminars. 

(ii) Boarding and lodging charges for the participants of the 
seminars. 

(iii) Travelling expenses for the participating teachers. : 

(iv) Allowances or horeraria to training school staff for addi- 
tional work. 

17. Staffing of Training Institutions :—Considering the need 
of improvement in the quality of training, the teacher-pupil ratio in 
training institutions should be 1 : 10. 

18. The following staff will be required for training institu- 
tions :-— 

(a) Principal with a gazetted status. Qualifications for the 
Principal—M. A. Second Class with good professional 
training qualifications. 

(b) Lecturers/Instructors. (The number to be determined accor- 
ding to the number of courses provided), The qualifications 
of these lecturers should be graduation with Basic Training 
or its equivalent. They should be qualified to teach the 
different subjects competently. 

(c) Craft Teachers. (The number to be determined according 
to the number of crafts provided). Qualifications of these 
lecturers/Instructors should be at least Matriculation with 
a certificate or diploma in Craft. 

(d) Physical Trainirg dituictor, Music Teacher, Art Teacher 
and Librarian-the *XP€l parate posts). These should have 
certificates in hrou uld brive subjects. 

(e) A part-time hoy & teach), 

(f) Superintendenyy, wand if sl—It may be held by a member 
of the staff. sa ven I 

19. Lecturers of the taing institutions should have some 
experience in teaching Primary classes or inspecting Primary schools. 
In some of the States, the practice is that people with three years’ 
teaching experience are preferred for appointment, This practice 
may be more widely adopted. 

> 20. ltis necessary to determine the work-load of the lecturers 
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in the training institutions by taking into consideration various factors 
like actual hours of work in teaching, number of demonstration 
lessons required to be given, time devoted to the discussion of prac- 
tical lessons, supervision, community work, internal assessment and 
other duties connected with the training programme. It was suggested 
that careful investigation should be carried out by the Ministry of 
Education to ascertain the accurate position in this regard and to 
recommend an ideal work-load. 
21. To improve the quality of teachers, following incentives 
are desirable :— 
(a) Higher Grades of Pay or Special Pay or a higher start in 
the present scale of pay should be given. 
(b) Free quarters (wherever possible, on the campus) or quarters 
on nominal rent. 
(c) Conveyance allowance or facilities for transport for special 
assignments such as practice teachings, extension work etc. 
(d) Free medical aid wherever it is not provided. 
(€) Facilities for visiting other institutions witlsin and outside 
State. 
(£) Interchange of staff within the State is desirable. Inter- 
state exchange also should be considered, wherever possible. 
(g) Facilities for improving qualifications, for doing research 
and publishing results of investigations. 


CHAPTER TWO 


EDUCATION OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS 


Baroda Study Group on the Education of Secondary Tea chers 
in India is, perhaps, the most earnest effort to look at teacher educa- 
tion on a national scale. This Study Group was set up jointly by the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training and the All 
India Association of Teachers Colleges. It included some eminent 
teacher educators who met at Baroda in March 1964. The report 
of this Study Group is a comprehensive document dealing with all 
major problems of Secondary teacher education. The group took 
into account all previous recommendations and suggested several 
measures for the improvement and expansion of teacher education. 
For the first time in the annals of teacher education the Baroda 
Study Group boldly proclaimed that the “average intake of trainees 
in a secondary teacher training institution must increase from 100 to 
300”. What is more significant than this, is the fact that for the 
first time a group of professional teacher educators boldly recommend- 
ed that primary and secondary teacher education should be provided 
onthe same campus. Thus the most essential concept of the unity 
of teacher education at various levels has now been accepted. It is a 
tude shock to many conservative teacher educators who believe that 
there is a timehonoured sanctity about the maximum of 100 trainees 
in One institution, The increasing demand for trained teachers and 
the paucity of funds for opening the required number of secondary 
training colleges is bound to support the recommendations of Baroda 
Study Group and we can anticipate larger enrolment in the existing 
training colleges. It would be wrong to say that the suggestion of 
increasing the enrolment is only for meeting the increasing demand 
for trained teachers. There are many sound educational reasons in 
favour of increasing the enrolment. Provision of adequate number 
of experts in content and pedagogy, library and instructional material, 
laboratory and workshops, facilities for specialization and research 
are all dependent upon the number of students. Think of the rich 
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academic and social life on the campus of a large college and look at 
the pitiable absence of this in small training colleges. The most 
important lesson from our own experience of teacher education is 
that small training colleges are neither economical nor effective. In 
view of the great demand for teachers, teacher educators, adminis- 
trators and supervisors, research workers and specialists of all types, 
the Baroda Study Group has suggested various patterns of 
comprehensive colleges of education with an enrolment of 300-500 
students. 

There is nothing more alarming than the complete isolation of 
primary and secondary teacher education in India. Almost all the 
staff members of primary training institutions are trained by secondary 
training institutions and professionally there are so many common 
areas in pedagogy. But the two types of institutions have no mutual 
contact in any sphere of their work. The gulf can partly be bridged 
by Comprehensive Colleges of Education which will have provision 
for teacher training of all types. It would also be necessary to explore 
common areas of professional work and promote mutual contact of 
teacher educators of all levels of education. Fortunately the All India 
Association of Teachers Colleges has now become National Associa- 
tion of Teacher Educators and has widened its membership and 
activities to all levels and types of teacher education. There is now 
enough evidence that teacher educators have started peeping out of 
their narrow domains and artificial barriers may soon disappear. The 
new dawn is creeping in dispelling the darkness of the long night ! 


Master Plan For Teacher Education 

Never before in India has it been suggested that we should 
develop a Master Plan for teacher education for the entire country. 
There has been unprecedented but well-planned expansion of primary, 
secondary and higher education since 1947. But the expansion of 
teacher education has not been well-planned so far. Therefore, the 
Baroda Study Group has recommended that Master Plans of teacher 
education be prepared for each State for the Fourth Plan period. 
The Education Commission was greatly impressed with this suggestion. 
Shri J.P, Naik, Member-Secretary of the Education Commission has 
tightly added that the master plan should be prepared for the next 


15 years and not five years. The Teachers College, Columbia fni- 


versity Team in India has been actively engaged in the development 
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of this Master Plan. The National Council of Educational Research 
and Training and the National Association of Teacher Educators 
have taken up this work for Mysore and Orissa States and the Master 
Plan for these two States has already been prepared. The Govern- 
ment of India would now prepare the Master Plans for all other 
States and for the country as a whole. 

The Master Plan will take into account how the existing train- 
ing institutions can be developed and new ones can be started to 
meet the growing demands of education. It would estimate the 
number of teachers required, subject-wise, and suggest how the teacher 
training institutions in each State can best cater to the needs. It 
would suggest the additional courses, requirement of additional staff, 
equipment, buildings, etc. 

By 1981 India expects to bring all children in the age-group 
6-14 to school and about 50 lakhs of teachers will be needed for 
elementary and:secondary schools. This huge demand for trained 
teachers can be met only if the development of all the teacher training 
institutions is carefully planned and adequate financial provision is 
made in the Five Year Plans. The following tables indicate the 
additional enrolment in schools and the consequent requirements of 
trained teachers. 


TABLE—I. 
ADDITIONAL ENROLMENTS IN SCHOOLS 
(Figures in Lakhs) 
Year Enrolment Increase 
å. Pri Si 
m Sales 
1966 520 170 
1971 720 200 
1976 910 190 
1981 1010 100 
B. Middle Stage 
1961 67 = 
1966 110 43 
1971 190 80 
1976 360 170 
1981 495 135 
AR C. Secondary Stage 

ya o Voezpienal To Terek 
1 966, 52 5 57 2a 
1971 32 20 102 45 
1976. 120 60 180 78 
1981 200 100 300 120 


TABLE IT 


REQUIREMENTS OF ADDITIONAL TEACHERS (Figs. in Lakhs except in Col. 9) 
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TABLE—Il 
TEACHER REQUIREMENTS FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 
(Class IX-XI During the Fourth Plan—1966-71) 
Teachers Required For 


SE L ee E A 


Subject Addl. Enrolement| Replacement: Total 
ee ee Te 

English bbe 24,433 8.366 32,799 
Hindi os 18,616 6,382 24,998 
Mathematics eo 12,798 4,371 17,169 
History a 16,290 5,580 21,870 
Civics ay 9,808 2,935 12,243 
Economics ee 16,290 5,580 21,870 
Commerce ae 3,490 1,281 4,771 
Sanskrit chs 6,981 2,361 9,342 
Physics = 11,635 3,780 15,415 
Chemistry ey 11,635 3,780 15,415 
Biology oe 5,817 1,890 7,707 
Others ee 2,327 930 3,257 

Total se 1,39,620 47,236 1,86,856 


a ee 
National and State Councils for Teacher Education 


The Study Group on Elementary Teacher Education (1960) had 
Suggested the formation of National and State Councils for Teacher 
Education. The Baroda Study Group supported this suggestion and 
indicated the need and functions of such councils. The Seventh 
Conference of the All India Association of Teachers Colleges held 
in Mysore in June 1964 discussed this Suggestion and agreed that 
these councils would help greatly in the planning, coordination and 
maintenance of proper standards in teacher education. It is reported 
that the Education Commission is very carefully examining this 
proposal and some concrete steps are likely to be recommended by it. 
The Education Commission, National Council of Educational Research 
and Training and the All India Association of Teachers Colleges jointly 
set up a working group to formulate concrete proposals in this behalf. 
The report of this Working Group was presented in the Eighth Con- 
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ference of the All India Association of Teachers Colleges at Taradevi, 
Simla in June 1965. Dr. G. Chaurasia, presented the report of the 
Working Group and pointed out that the most lamentable fact about 
teacher education was the absence of coordination between the Uni- 
versities, the State Departments of Education and the Secondary 
Schools. The Universities prescribe the syllabus, conduct the exami- 
nation and award degrees ; beyond this they are not concerned about 
the needs of schools or effectiveness of trained teachers. The Secon- 
dary Schools have no say in the matter of curricula, training 
procedures, examination, etc., in training colleges. The training 
colleges do not relate their work with the needs and aspirations of 
schools and the training tends to be artificial and theoretical. The 
State Departments of Education and the private employers of teachers 
are concerned only with the appointment, transfer and posting of 
teachers, and have no way of influencing the curricula, training pro- 
cedures, etc., in training colleges. Since the Universities, State 
Departments of Education and Schools are vitally concerned with 
teacher education, it should become their joint responsibility. Un- 
fortunately they are working in splendid isolation at present. Is it 
not amazing that the Universities go on affiliating new teachers 
colleges, approve B. Ed. and M. Ed. courses, conduct examinations 
and award degrees but have no agency to find out the demand of 
trained teachers, subject-wise. Neither do they bother to relate the 
courses of study and procedures of training to the needs of secondary 
schools, nor do they have any agency to judge the effectiveness of 
their product. The consumers of their product—the employers, Viz., 
the State Departments of Education and private schools—have no 
way to communicate with Universities regarding their needs and 
Tequirements. The Universities have supreme power to prescribe 
admission procedures, approve courses and award degrees. The 
employers have supreme power to appoint trained or un-trained 
teachers and lament the fact that the training imparted by teachers 
colleges is poor and ineffective. 

The Universities are rightly proud of their autonomy and would 
not tolerate any interference from State Departments of Education, 
Professional Organisations or any other agency, for that matter. The 
State Departments of Education are too busy with administration, 
too conscious of their supreme authority in matters of appointment, 
emoluments and service conditions of teachers. They are quite satis- 
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fied by condemning, criticising and ridiculing the ineffective and 
artificial training imparted by teachers colleges. They will not tolerate 
the interference of Universities in the administrative realm in which 
they reign supreme. The Universities are extremely proud of their 
high academic status and will not condescend to consult the State 
Departments of Education in any matter relating to the teachers 
colleges. The armies in the two camps swear by the policy of cal- 
culated neutrality ; but there is an eternal cold war. Each camp 
has its own strategy, its own code of behaviour and many subtle 
methods of parading it: power and authority. The two camps dis- 
tribute their favours and shower their blessings strictly on personal 
considerations. It is fascinating to witness how the two camps 
operate by parading their authority, prestige and status! The most 
powerful generals in the two camps bag the booty year after year and 
merrily harvest a rich crop. The lesser ones admire their heroes, 
keep on aiming at the targets assiduously and climb up the ladder 
step by step. The frustrated ones in both the camps betray the 
Secrets and are very vocal in exposing heroes in any conference or 
meeting ! Over the years the situation has become worse due to 
the unplanned expansion of teacher education and frequent transfers 
of generals in the two camps in some states. 
Thanks to the persistent efforts of D.E.P.S.E., annual conferen- 
ces of Hon. Directors, Coordinators of Extension Services and the- 
officers of the State Departments of Education brought the two 
camps face to face. There is hardly any parallel to this, hardly and 
example where the University men and State Department Officers 
have met for discussing problems of common interest on a State level. 
These annual conferences have invariably indicated that there is not 
much good-will and common understanding between the two camps.. 
In fact, some of these conferences betrayed the mutual lack of respect 
amongst officers. The author was present in one such conference where 
one University general eloquently proclaimed that if the Director of 
Public Instruction were to invite such a conference, he would protest 
and boycott. In fact this general advised the D.E.P.S.E., that in 
future, State Department officers should not be invited in such 
conferences ! 
» Now, let us examine what the real problems are. Does it 
stand to reason that everything that one group says about the other 


is interference ? Are there no areas of common operation where 
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the two groups can. mect, consult and benefit from mutual ex- 
perience? A moment's thought would indicate that there is plenty 
of common ground. . Both are interested in maintaining high stan- 
dards of teacher education. Both are dedicated to improving the 
status and service conditions of the teaching profession. Both are 
dedicated to provide the best possible education to the children of 
the nation. Both are inspired by the noble thought that education 
is the most powerful social instrument of national development. 
There is no dispute that they have many common goals and pur- 
poses. But it would be unrealistic to assume that these common 
goals and purposes would inspire them to evolve new methods of 
work, If there is any ray of hope, it is from Delhi. Without the 
active interest of the Government of India there is hardly any hope 
of conciliation between the two camps. If the situation is to be 
saved from further deterioration and ultimate collapse, Government 
of India must intervene quickly. Now is the time to act. Our 
notion of education being a State subject must change if the present 
chaos is to be controlled. Surely it is not suggested that education 
should be transferred as central subject. That eventuality may really 
prove to be a major calamity and may even spell the doom of Indian 
education. Obviously there are many reasons in favour of education 
as a state subject. 

Most educational planners would readily agree that teacher 
education cannot be pulled out of fire without the assistance and 
active interest of the Government of India. It is not merely for 
providing more resources of men and material to teachers colleges. 
If this is the only purpose, the Government of India could allocate 
more funds to the University Grants Commission and they could 
dole out more money for teacher education. Any number of teacher 
educators could march in procession to the Planning Commission 
and Government of India and demand more funds for teacher 
education! Let us not misguide the nation by proclaiming that all 
would be well with teacher education if more funds are provided for 
this sector of education. The malady is deeper. What is needed is 
an agency in each State fully charged with the responsibility of 
planning, coordinating and promoting high standards in teacher 
education of all levels and types in the State. Teacher Education 
now has become a big business. Standards cannot be maintained ix 
the nealy trwo thousand institutions of teacher education in the 
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country by a policy of drift and neglect. The major bulk of these 
institutions deal with primary teacher’ education and they are being 
managed by the State Departments of Education through insignifi- 
cant Deputy Directors of Education whose only asset is half-a-dozen 
Lower Division Clerks !! Nothing short of a master plan for 
teacher education for each State for the next 15 years would halt the 
doom that is looming large. The master plan for each State and 
for the whole nation would provide us with all the data that is 
required for planned development of teacher education in India. 
But master plan by itself is not the panacea. There is no escape 
from state agencies and a central agency which should be fully 
charged with the implementation of the master plan. Whether these 
agencies are advisory or statutory is not a matter of great importance 
so long as they have enough influence for shaping the policies and 
programmes of teacher education. The Baroda Study Group recom- 
mended as follows :— 

I. Early steps should be taken to set up by law an appro- 
priate organisation at the national level charged with the 
responsibility for planning, organising, supervising and 
financing teacher education. 

The functions of this organisation will be as follows : 

(i) to prepare plans for the development of teacher edu- 
cation in the country ; 

(ii) to co-ordinate and set standards for teacher education; 

(iii) to establish inter-state parity in standards ; 

(iv) to give maintenance and development grants to State 
Councils and teacher training institutions ; and 

(v) to promote measures for improving the standards of 
teacher education throughout the country. 

Il. There should be constituted by statute in each State a State 
Council for Teacher Education, composed of represent- 
atives of the universities and the State Departments of 
Education and other specialists. 

The functions of the State Council will broadly be as 
follows : 

(i) To prepare, in consultation with the universities and 
State Departments of Education concerned, pro- 
grammes for the development of teacher education in 
the State and to supervise their implementation ; 
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(ii) to set standards for teacher education ; 

(iii) to assess the needs for trained teachers of different 
categories and make this information annually avail- 
able to teacher training institutions for their guidance 
in making admissions ; 

(iv) to examine and evaluate the curriculum and syllabi 
according to which training programmes, both pre- 
service and in-service should be carried out ; 

(V) to arrange for inspection of teacher training institu- 
tions ; 

(vi) to make grants-in-aid to teacher training institutions ; 
and 

(vii) to coordinate and promote training programmes and 
collaborate with other agencies in the State and out- 
side in the furtherance of its objectives, 

The Study Group jointly set up by the Education Commission 
and the All India Association of Teachers Colleges in April 1965 have 
more serious thought to the establishment of National and State 
Councils of Teacher Education. According to this study group the 
State Council should be set up preferably under an Act of the 
Legislature. To begin with the Council may be set up by an execu- 
tive order of the State Government. It should include : 

(a) Representatives, one each, from all the Universities in the 

State. 

(b) Representatives of the principals of secondary teachers 
colleges in the State and training schools for different cate- 
gories of teachers, State Institute of Education and the 
like. 

(c) Representatives from teachers’ organizations in the State, 
such as Headmasters’ Association, Secondary Teachers’ 
Association, and Elementary Teachers’ Association, 

(d) Representatives of the heads of schools in the State. 

(e) Departmental officials. 

(f) Renowned educationists in the State. 


The State Council should have a president who should be an emi- 
nent non-official nominated by the Government. The Council should 
have a full-time Secretary of the rank not below that of a Deputy, 
Director of Education in the State. The req 


uired secretariat should be 
constituted of technically competent personnel to prepare drafts of 
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policies, programmes, etc. It is desirable that the Council should) 
be located in the office of the DPI/DE of the State. It should be 
financed cent per cent by the State Department of Education. A 
convention should be established by the State Government that all 
financial assistance to teacher training institutions in the State be 
given only after obtaining advice and recommendation from the State™ 
Council of the Teacher Education. The Council will not give grants 
directly to these institutions. However, it will have a full scope toy 
advise the State Government in the matter of giving maintenance and 
development grants to the training institutions in the State. 


Functions of State Council of Teacher Education 


l. To maintain the register of all teachers in the State who 
have received training from approved institutions. Recognised in sti- 
tutions should appoint persons as teachers whose names are on the 
register. The State Council should have the authority to remove 
the name of a person from the register for reasons such as gross: 
professional misconduct. 

2. To prescribe standards which every training institution im 
the State has to attain. 

3. To prescribe curricula for the training institutions at all 
levels. In the case of teacher education programmes conducted by 
the universities, the Council may suggest revision of curricula from 
time to time. i 

4. To arrange for inspection of training institutions to grant 
recognition. In the case of University institutions, this may be done 
in consultation with the University concerned. j 

5. To hold examinations and to grant certificates and diplomas” 
at the end of a course on Teacher Education. This may not be 
applied in such cases where the universities hold examinations. 

6. To advise the Department. on programmes of in-service) 
education for teachers. fi 

7. To plan and sponsor in-service education for teacher-edu- 


8. To advise the Government regarding all matters relating to 
the education, recruitment, service conditions, etc., of teacher edu 
cators. 
> 9. To prepare plans and programmes for the expansion and 
development of teacher education. i 
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10. To bring together into close contact the State Department 
of Education, the Universities, the Training Institutions and Schools, 

11. To modify teacher education programmes to meet the 
requirements of the schools. 

12. To assess the needs for trained teachers of different cate- 
gories and make this information annually available to teacher train- 
ing institutions for their guidance in making admissions. 

13. To promote research in teachers colleges and provide neces- 
sary encouragement to the institution. 


National Council for Teacher Education 


The Union Ministry of Education, Government of India 
should establish an All India Council for Teacher Education which 
may be designated as ‘The National Council for Teacher Education.’ 
This will have status of an autonomous body but will be financed cent 
per cent by the Union Ministry of Education. It will be open to the 
Council to appoint such executive committees or other subordinate 
bodies including regional committees as may be found necessary for 
discharging its functions effectively. The Council will be composed 
as under : 

(a) Chairman—Education Minister, Government of India. 

(b) Educational Adviser to the Government of India. 

(c) Two members of the Lok Sabha elected by it 

(d) Two members of the Rajya Sabha elected by it 

(e) Chairmen of all the State and Territorial Councils for 

Teacher Education 

(f) Joint Director, NCERT 

(g) Director, DEPSE 

(h) Head of the Department of Teacher Education, NCERT 

(i) Principals of the Regional Colleges of Education 

(j) One member from the Central Advisory Board of Education 

(k) One representative of the U.G.C. 

(I) President and Secretary of the All India Association of 

Teachers Colleges 
(m) President and Secretary of the All India Federation of 
Educational Associations. 

It is necessary to work out the terms of office of members vf 
the Council and also the powers to be delegated to the Council. The 
National Council for Teacher Education be attached to the Ministry 
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of Education, and a member of the staff of that Ministry, not below 
the status of a Deputy Educational Adviser or Deputy Secretary will 
be the Secretary of the Council. It should be financed cent per cent 
by the Union Ministry of Education. A convention should be est- 
ablished by the Ministry of Education that all financial assitance to 
the State Governments and other institutions for maintenance and 
development of teacher education programmes at all levels be given 
only after obtaining advice and recommendation from the National 
Council for Teacher Education. The Council will not give grants 
directly to any agency. However, it will have a full scope to advise 
the Ministry of Education in the matter of giving maintenance and 
development grants to the States and other agencies for the promo- 
tion of teacher education at all levels. 


Functions of National Council for Teacher Education 


1. To survey the whole field of teacher education at all levels 
in consultation with States Councils from time to time and to suggest 
ways and means of qualitative improvement as well as quantitative 
expansion of teacher education. 


2. To co-ordinate the activities of the State Councils and to 
recommend to the Union Ministry of Education to provide main- 
tenance and development grants to them. 


3. To make to the Central Ministry, proposals for planned 
development of teacher education in the country. 


4. To set national standards in terms of curricular require- 


ments, equipment, facilities, staff, requirements, etc., for teacher 
education. 


5. To establish inter-state parity of standards and survey the 
position from time to time to assess the nature and extent of new 
developments in the field. 


6. To promote measures for improvement of standards of 
teacher education in the country by setting up study teams, arranging 
for development grants, promoting research, etc, 


7. To co-ordinate, at the national level, educational research 


conducted by teachers colleges, departments of education, and other 
agencies. 


“8. To plan and sponsor in-service training programmes for 
teacher educators at the inter-state level in certain subject areas as 
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may be decided from time to time in consultation with the State 
Councils. 

9. To maintain international contacts in the field of teacher 
education, 


In-Service Education : 


Another major recommendation of Baroda Study Group is that 
Extension Centres should be provided in all institutions of secondary 
training during the Fourth Five Year Plan. Dwelling upon the urg- 
ency of upgrading all educational workers, the Report has pointed 
out several measures for the professional growth and in-service educa- 
tion of teachers, teacher educators and educational administrators, 
It has suggested the establishment of a Staff College cf Education at 
the national level under the National Council of Educational Resea- 
rch and Training. This college should conduct courses and seminars 
for top-level educational administrators, inspecting officers and staff 
members of training institutions. 

The Study Group carefully assessed the impact of extension 
services on Secondary Schools and training colleges and recommended 
that extension services should become a regular feature of every train- 
ing institution. This can be possible only when an Extension Centre 
is provided for each institution. Government of India should make 
adequate provision for this purpose in the Fourth Five Year Plan. It 
was also suggested that DEPSE should develop a more systematic 
plan for refresher courses, training courses etc. instead of ad-hoc 
Seminars and Workshops. The State Departments of Education 
should provide enough incentives of teachers for participation in in- 
service activities. Universities should be requested to award degrees 
and diplomas after successful completion of training courses. 

One of the remarkable suggestions in this regard is the guidance 
of newly trained teachers. Every year thousands of trained teachers 
join the ranks of the teaching profession but no training college hac 
any special plan of extending a helping hand to the new alumni. In 
the absence of any professional help and guidance in the severai 
problems of adjustment, the newly trained teachers fall in the rut and 
swell the discontented or frustrated army of teachers. If proper guid- 
ance can be given during the first two years after they leave the 
training college, it would be a boon to thousands of new entrants to 
the teaching profession. This period should be treated as probation 
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and the training colleges should assume full responsibility for guiding 
and helping the new trained teachers. Such a system prevails in 
West Germany and no teacher is certified as a full-fledged trained 
teacher unless he has worked for one to three years in a good school 
under supervision. The teacher will receive his full starting salary, 


but without supervised practical experience, he cannot be certified as 
a fully trained teacher. 


This is an exceedingly important aspect of in-service education 
and it is hoped that the D.E.P.S.E. (N.C.E.R.T.) would give it the 
highest priority during the Fourth Five Year Plan. The Ministry of 
Education, Goverment of India should write to all State Governments 
and they in turn should request the training colleges to prepare 
schemes for implementing these suggestions. 


The Study Group emphatically pleaded for the in-service edu- 
cation of teacher educators. It recommended a very high priority 
for post-B.Ed. diploma in teacher education for the staff members 
of primary training colleges. The current B.Ed. Courses are generally 


oriented to secondary education and do not prepare primary teacher 
educators. 


Several recommendations have been made for the in-service 
education of secondary teacher educators. The new era in teacher 


education would witness the implementation of the following valuable 
suggestions of the Study Group :— 


l. Exchange of senior professors for short periods ; 


2. Visiting fellowships for younger teacher educators for inde- 
pendent study in selected university departments, research 
institutions and other specialised agencies ; 

3. Short-term study visits of teacher educators particularly 
those connected with educational administration, current 
problems of Indian education etc. in Municipal, State and ~ 

> Union agencies of education ; 4 

4. Exchange of visiting professors of training colleges in 
different States ; . 

5. Sabbatical leave arrangements for staff of training colleges ; , 

) 6. 


Provision for visits by teacher educators of secondary — 


teachers to foreign countries through UNESCO and some A 
other agencies, 4 
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Four-Year B.Ed. Course : 


The Baroda Study Group examined in great detail the four-year 
B.Ed. Courses started by Kurukshetra, Rajasthan and Utkal Univer- 
sities. The representatives of the N.C.E.R.T. also pointed out that 
the Council had a big plan of several four-year courses in the Regi- 
onal Colleges of Education. The Study Group agreed that four-year 
B.Ed. Courses represented the most exciting new venture in teacher 
education. Several members of the Study Group remarked that the 
inter-disciplinary approach in the four-year B.Ed. Courses would 
produce competent teachers. Three distinct advantages of these 
courses were pointed out by the Study Group. In the first place, it 
permits a close integration of the teachers’ general and specialized 
education with professional training. Secondly, the length of the 
course makes it possible for the teachers colleges to secure a greater 
flexibility for spreading out the practical aspects of training like child 
study, observation of teaching, community experience, student teach- 
ing, etc. Thirdly, it also makes it easy for the teacher educator to 
plan a systematic programme of guidance and counselling with a view 
to encouraging and helping those students who have the potentialities 
of a good teacher and discouraging those who are lacking in such 
potentialities. 


The Study Group recommended that outstanding institutions 
should be encouraged to start the four-year integrated courses. The 
Universities and managements which wish to establish the four-year 
colleges of education should be given special assistance to do so and 
this should be included in the advance action programme to be initia- 
ted in the last two years of the Third Plan. We should aim at 
providing at least two such colleges of education in each State by 
the end of the fourth plan. We hope that the four-year college of 
education will gradually become the normal pattern for the training 
of teachers for secondary schools in the years to come, and one-year 
training course will provide training facilities for those students whe 
elect to enter the teaching profession only on the conclusion of their 
degree work. 


Correspondence Courses For B.Ed. 


The Study Group pointed out that the quality of education 
depended very much on the professional and academic competence 
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of the teaching personnel. The presence of a large number of 
untrained teachers in our schools is responsible for unsatisfactory stand- 
ards of education. Therefore, every effort should be made to train 
all untrained teachers as speedily as possible. In future no untrained 
teacher should be appointed. The existing training colleges may not 
be able to clear the backlog of untrained teachers and it would be 
necessary to adopt emergency measures like correspondence courses, 
evening courses, summer courses, etc. The Study Group reco- 
mmended that Cozrespondence Courses should be immediately 
organised by selected institutions and their resources should be sup- 
plemented by government grants. 


CHAPTER THREE 


REGIONAL COLLEGES OF 
EDUCATION 


One of the remarkable achievements of national development 
in India is the phenomenal growth in Secondary School population. 
Between 1947 and 1961 the total enrolment of 14-17 age-group pupils 
rose from 4% to 11:5% and the secondary schools had 3.2 million 
pupils. By 1981 the total enrolment at the secondary stage is 
expected to rise to 40% of 14-17 age-group i.e. 20 million pupils. The 
number of Secondary Schools by 1965-66 was estimated to be 21,800 
but it is reported that the number is reaching about 25,000. It is 
estimated that this number would be doubling by 1981. It has been 
estimated that the total requirement of teachers at all levels by 1981 
would be 6.1 million comprising of 3.5 million at the primary stage, 
2 million at the secondary stage. 

At present there are 1400 training schools and 270 training 
colleges—each turns out less than 100 trained teachers every year. It 
is obvious that in order to meet the growing demand for trained 
teachers, more training schools and colleges would have to be establi- 
shed. Necessary financial allocation would have to be made for this 
purpose in the State and Central Sector. In addition to the growing 
demand for trained teachers, serious doubts have been recently raised 
about the small size of training institutions in India. It has rightly 
been pointed out that one of the major reasons why training institu- 
tions have failed to have greater impact on schools is the small 
number of Jess than 100 students and less than 10 staff members in 
an average institution. Experts in educational planning have aiso 
pointed out that small training institutions are most uneconomical 
and urgent steps should be taken to increase the enrolment in each 
training institution. Over the last decade, many eminent foreign 
experts in education have expressed great wonder as to how India 
can afford the luxury of a small training institution. The Baroda 
Study Group on Education of Secondary Teachers considered this 
problem in great detail and recommended rather boldly that the 
minimum enrolment ina training institution should be 300. The 
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Government of India would do well to pay heed to this recommend- 
ation and provide financial assistance to training institutions to 
achieve this target. 


Tke New Era. 


In September 1961 the Union Ministry of Education ushered 
ina new era in Indian education with the establishment of the 
National Council of Educational Research and Training. The Natio- 
nal Council,has undertaken several projects of educational research, 
extension services, training educational workers and producing text- 
books and instructional materials. In ali its programmes, the Coun- 
cil has sought the cooperation of State Governments, Universities, 
Training Colleges and Schools, The impact of this cooperative effort 
is increasing rapidly. There is a new awareness and a sense of 
urgency about several problems of educational research and training. 
The National Council has rightly assigned the highest priority to 
teacher education and has launched upon the important project of 
Regional Colleges of Education. This project has been acclaimed as 
an important landmark and a turning point in teacher education. 

After careful discussion at the highest level in the Ministry of 
Education, Planning Commission and the University Grants Commis- 
sion, the National Council undertook to establish four Regional 
Colleges of Education during the Third Five-Year Plan. Outstanding 
experts in several subjects were invited from all parts of India and 
the officers of the N.C.E.R.T., worked round the clock to reach the 
targets of the programme, the courses of study, the affiliation with 
Universities ; on estimates, blueprints and complete details of build- 
ings; purchase of equipment and apparatus; recruitment and 
appointment of staff ; selection of students and several allied matters. 
The construction of buildings was entrusted to the State Public 
Works Department and three out of the four Regional Colleges of 
Education began to work in their own new buildings in Ajmer, 
Bhubaneswar and Mysore in August, 1963. The fourth college started 
in Bhopal in July, 1964. 

For the first time in the long history of teacher education in 
India, adequate resources of men and material have now been provi- 
ded for these colleges. Each college has a spacious, beautiful new 
cdinpus with several buildings, a library, laboratories, workshops and 
residential accommodation for staff and students. A Demonstration 
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School has been started on each campus with adequate faci- 
lities for organising a model school as an integral part of the Regional 
College. Through its India project, the Ohio State University has 
assisted in this venture since its inception and U.S. Consultants 
in. Agriculture, Commerce, Technology and Science work 
in each Regional College of Education. The State Govern- 
ments of Rsjasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Mysore have readily 
donated 100 acres of land for the Regional College in their State and 
are taking a keen interest in the development of the College. The 
Universities of Rajasthan, Vikram, Utkal and Mysore have been 
congratulated by teacher educators on embarking upon a great venture 
in teacher education. The fact that the colleges have been started in 
their own new buildings on beautiful campuses speaks volumes for 
the State architects and engineers as it does for the determination of 
the N.C.E.R.T., to reach new heights in teacher education. The 
colleges have wide freedom and the resources to reach new peaks of 
excellence. 


Inter-Disciplinary Approach : 


The most remarkable feature of the Regional Colleges is the 
new inter-disciplinary approach to teacher education. The first 


. attempt in this direction was made by Kurukshetra University in 


1960. The N.C.E.R.T. has broken new ground by experimenting 
with four-year B.Ed. courses on a national scale and in many areas. 
The Plan and Programme published by the N.C.E.R.T., outlines the 
full details of four-year and one-year B.Ed., Courses in Science, 
Technology, Agriculture, Fine Arts, Commerce and Home Science. 
It is now proposed to add new four-year courses in Commerce, 
Agriculture, Languages, etc. It is universally accepted that there can 
be no better plan for improving the quality of teacher education than 
by integrating content and methods, i.e. through the inter-disciplinary 
approach, The four-year courses provide ample scope to integrate 
all the essentials of good teacher education, namely liberal education, 
professional education specialisation in one or two school subjects 


< and direct experience including practice teaching in schools. The 


unprecedented explosion of knowledge that has occurred in recent 
years has made new demands on teacher education. The Regional 
Colleges Project-has demonstrated that teacher educators are prepared 
to meet the new challenges. With a longer working day and substan- 
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tially more working days per year, Regional Colleges have given 
adequate attention to all the essential features of teacher education. 
The latest developments in knowledge of content are taught by highly 
qualified and competent staff members. Specialists in pedagogy and 
methodology deal with the latest developments in methods of teaching. 
This is evidence of a new era characterised by an interdisciplinary 
approach to teacher education. 


The project originated with a careful analysis of what makes a 
competent teacher. The emerging pattern of a competent teacher 
continually sustains and inspires the Regional College staff to train 
competent teachers in different school subjects. The progressive 
outlook of planners who turned from traditional procedures in plan- 
ing courses of study is worthy of admiration. Experts of various 
disciplines were invited to answer the basic question—what makes a 
competent teacher? These answeres provided the objectives and 
content of the Plan and Programme. 


Internship In Teaching : 


There has been a wide gap in the theory and practice of educa- 
tion. It has been emphasized recently that teacher education can be 
made more effective by giving more attention to direct experiences 
in schools. Therefore, the Regional Colleges have given the highest 
priority to internship in teaching, which includes practice teaching 
and a wide variety of supervised field experiences. Outstanding 
schools are selected in different States served by each Regional 
College. Students are sent out to these co-operative schools for a 
period of four to six weeks for internship. College supervisors and 
cooperating teachers carefully supervise practice teaching and all 
other experiences during this period. Schools are anxious to wel- 
come student-teachers from the Regional Colleges. This new 
partnership in teacher education may well herald a new era in the 


relationship between secondary schools and training colleges in 
"India. 


The Regional Colleges are dedicated to a task of national signi- 
ficance—the education of a new generation of teachers. This goal 
can be achieved only if adequate facilities are provided and a new 
generation of teacher educators are put on the job. N.C.E.R.T., 
has carefully selected the faculty for the Regional Colleges. Under 
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the A.I.D. participant programme, staff members are sent to Ohio 
State University, U.S.A., for further training. Under the UNESCO 
contract, some staff members are also sent to the U.S.S.R. to study 
new developments in Science. Thus staff members are well-equipped 
for the new job. In view of the increasing demand for teachers 
during the Fourth Five-Year Plan, each Regional College will admit 
1870 students. The distribution of students will be as follows :— 


(a) Four-Year Courses : 


1. Science 100 

2. Technology 90 

3. Commerce 60 

4. Agriculture 40 

5. English 60 

Total : 350x4= 1400 

(b) One-Year Courses : 

1. Science 100 

2. Technology 30 

3. Commerce 60 

4. Agriculture 30 

Total: 220 = 220 

(c) Industrial Crafts Courses : 

One, Two and Three 

Year Courses. 150 = 150 
(d) Two-year Masters 

Degree Courses 100 = 100 


Grand Total : 1870 


Dynamic Instructional Programme : 


The instructional programme is designed to achieve the new 
objectives set up on the basis of the educational needs of secondary 
schools. The four-year integrated courses for prospective teachers 
“of Science, Technology, Agricuture, Commerce and English are fn 
many ways unique. They are coordinated four-year courses, as 
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distinct from a three-year degree course plus a one-year professional” 
course. The total programme is aimed at the professional prepara= 
tion of qualified and competent teachers for secondary schools. 
General education, professional education, subject content and 
supervised field experiences are integrated in the four-year sequence, 
Care has been taken to maintain a balance between the time devoted 
to General Education, Professional Education and subject specialisa~ 
tion. Theory and practice are, therefore, viewed as a single continu- ý 
ing process and not as two separate activities. i 

About 25% of the total time has been allotted to independent ` 
study and library work in order to develop the initiative of students” 
and wean them away from traditional spoon-feeding. This pro- 
vision helps students to develop a habit of self-directed study and | 
self-reliance. The instructional plan is carefully prepard and all 
courses are taught with an integrated approach. The major instru- 
ment of this integration isa core programme called “Workshop in < 
Teaching’’—which aims at the development of some basic concepts 
of education and lays the foundation of an adequate philosophy of — 
education. One member from the Education Department acts as a 
coordinator for this course. He involves all other professional and — 
departmental staff members and administrators and makes use of ~ 
these resources in a team teaching plan. This plan permits maximum 5 
use of the varied talents and abilities of each staff member and 
involves the students fully in achieving the objectives of the college. 
It provides opportunities for students and staff to work closely on 
varied aspects of the theory of education, its practice and application ~ 
in the classroom during internship in teaching. : 

The Universities have permitted internal assessment in all areas 
of work in accordance with modern trends in examinations. Uni- — 
versity examinations are supplemented by careful and continuous- 
internal assessment of each student during the course of his training. 
This continuous assessment helps the student to achieve his maximum. 
„ potential, and helps to develop desirable attitudes, understandings- 

skills and knowledge. 

Another important feature of each college is the provision for 
in-service training of teachers, administrators and teacher educators. 
In-service education not only meets the needs of the schools, but keeps 
the college instructional programme in tune with the needs of teachers j 
and schools. In-service courses are planned continuously and there 
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is a steady flow of inservice teachers, teacher educators and school 
inspectors to the college campus. 


Plan is as Good as the People 


It is obvious that a plan is as good as the people who are 
assigned to put it into practice. Having provided the buildings, 
equipment, laboratories, library and workshops on each campus, 
attention now must be given to the people who are working. Ad- 
equate staff has already been provided and more would come in the 
next two years. Soon enough, one can count upon a teaching and 
non-teaching staff of about 100 persons on each campus. The NCERT 
has assigned a high priority to the Regional Colleges Project and is 
fully aware of its significance as a great venture in teacher education. 
It is doing its best by providing attractive salaries and recruiting highly 
qualified and experienced staff. Thinking of the project as a whole, it 
must be emphasized that no matter how competent or incompetent 
some individuals on each campus may be, the success of the project 
would be dependent upon the cooperative efforts and team work. It is 
not easy to achieve team spirit and cooperative action by a team of 
individuals having different background and coming together from 
different parts of the vast country. Surely their greatest asset is the 
unity of purposes and devotion to a challenging professional task. 
The problem now is two-fold : how to provide the proper climate for 
team work ; and how to keep the individuals on a high level of pro- 
fessional enthusiasm and performance. How can they keep abreast 
of the best known techniques in this area and develop team work on 
each campus ? 

The Principal of each college has no more important task than that 
of providing proper climate for experimenting with new procedures 
and of promoting team work for achieving the best possible results. 
The NCERT has charged each Principal with full responsibility for 
what goes on in each campus and has given him ample freedom to | 
operate within the broad policies. It is therefore his responsibility to 
promote maximum staff development ; to promote team work ; and 
to ensure that the objectives of the college are achieved. There is no 
one way of achieving this. There is room for different patterns of 
work, different techniques and ways of reaching the goals on eacl 
campus. Something which works on one campus may not work on 
the other. The NCERT would do well to resist the temptation of 
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promoting uniformity and rigidity of operation. 

Let there be no illusion that this task has no parallel or prece- 
dence. Many problems have to be faced in all situations where @ 
new project deviates from the traditional ways of working. Every 
time people launch upon an unconventional project, they repeat the 
conventional slogan of team work and pioneering spirit. From what 
we know of human nature, psychology of change, staff development 
practices in India and U.S.A. a few guidelines may be suggested for 
the benefit of the Regional Colleges Project. 


The Plan and Programme 


All kinds of experts from India and U.S.A. have pooled the'r 
thinking and produced the Plan and Programme for the Regional 
Colleges of Education. The staff members on each campus can mak 
a good start by studying this document. For a full understanding 
of the various parts of the Plan, it would be necessary to discuss 
and analyse the statements in departmental groups and in general 
staff council meetings. Those who have been associated with the 
Project since its inception may throw light on the new features and 
outstanding characteristics of the new venture. Special attention will 
have to be given for orienting the new-comers on the staff of each 
college. The unity of purposes and devotion to major goals of the 
project would largely depend upon a full understanding of the Plan 
and Programme by each member of the college faculty. 

Similar exercises would be necessary for the staff of the 
Demonstration Multipurpose School on each Campus and they 
would study the document dealing with the Demonstration schools 
published by the NCERT. In fact, the college faculty would study 
the school document also in order to relate the departmental pro- 
grammes of the college and school. In this fast changing world there 
is nothing permanent and final, much less about these two documents. 

_ Changes may be proposed in any part of the programme and it would 
be the responsibility of the NCERT to have all new proposals dis- 
cussed in group meetings with members drawn from each college and 
school. 

After careful study and discussion of these two documents each 
Department in a College may publish a departmental bulletin for the 
benefit of students in that department. These departmental bulletins 
may include courses of study; up-to-date bibliographies; departmental. 
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regulations, requirements and assignments; direct experiences provided 
by the department ; descriptions of allocation of work by diferent 
members of the department etc. In fact these departmental bulletins 
would have to be published once in two years in each college. The 
main purpose wou'd be to give all necessary and up-to-date inform- 
ation to the new students. If it includes a statement about in-service 
programme of the department, it can prove useful to the teachers in 
that subject throughout the region served by the College. 


New Practices of Teacher Education in India and other Countries : 


If the Regional Colleges Project is to be rooted in Indian soil 
and allowed to grow in indigenous climate, the staff members should 
be aware of the best practices and procedures of teacher education in 
India. It is not enough to know what is new in U.S. A. or some 
other country. In the 270 teachers colleges and University Depart- 
ments of Education spread all over India, there are several progressive 
institutions which have successfully tried new practices and proced- 
ures of work. Over decades of good work they have built a reputation 
and we have much to learn from them. The success of the project 
depends as much on what goes on in each campus of Regional college 
as what our wise and progressive teacher educators think about our 
work. The greatest danger to the project is insularity based on the 
assumption that they have nothing to learn from the experience of 
teacher educators in India. 

The annual conferences of the All India Association of Teachers 
Colleges provide a good forum of exchange of views about the new 
practices of teacher education. The Regional colleges would do well 
to take active part in the AIATC. They should devise ways and 
means of knowing the new practices in teachers colleges of the region. 
Roughly there may be 60-70 colleges in each region. Each Regio- 
nal college should develop contact with these colleges and promote 
a climate of mutual understanding and cooperation in professional 
activities. They may invite the outstanding teacher educators for ` 
in-service work on their campus or for working with the students and 
staff members in their atea of specialization. The staff members 
may be encouraged to spend sometime on the campuses of out- 
standing teachers colleges and know first-hand about their work, 
Some exchange programme for mutual benefit can be worked out 


amongst the faculties of the four Regional colleges also. 
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Generally speaking the results of U. S. AID Participant pro- 
gramme at the Ohio State University have been commendable. 
The faculty members of each Regional college who have visited 
U. S. A. have returned with enthusiasm and new insights about their 
work and contribution to the Regional colleges Project. This partici- 
pant programme must continue for the college faculty and 
should be extended to Demonstration School faculty as soon as 
possible. A beginning has already been made by sending to U. S. A. 
the Headmasters of Demonstration School in winter 1965. The 
Science staff of the Regional colleges is sent to U. S. S. R. for further 
study and training in Science Education. Efforts would be needed 
over the years to depute the college and school faculty members to 
other progressive countries like U. K., Germany, Canada etc. to study 
the new practices of teacher education in many countries in the 
world. 


What kind of experiences are of most worth to the participants? 
Indian and American administrators in the OSU-India Project have 
spent long hours of discussion to find satisfactory answers to this 
question, The participant programme is valuable and the duration 
is three months to one or two years depending upon the individual 
needs and total impact on the Regional Colleges Project. The 
present programme includes (a) Orientation in New Delhi ; (b) Ori- 
entation in Washington ; (c) Seminars at OSU ; (d) Detailed study 
of the Colleges of Education ; (e) Visits to Schools and Colleges in 
different parts of U.S.A. ; (f) Enroling in courses of interest for 
Audit/Credit in OSU or other Universities ; (g) Writing a Paper or 
Report about any aspect of study or visits ; and (h) Purchase of new 
books and materials. An inquiry into these activities may indicate 
that the participants have benefitted in some measure from each of 
them. The seminars with outstanding professors in OSU have been 
very stimulating. More careful planning and thinking is needed 
about getting the maximum out of visits to schools and colleges. 
Either they can be dull and routine or very stimulating and meaning- 
ful. One or two institutions may be studied in breadth to know 
of the wide range of activities. But more attention is needed for 
studying in depth selected items of work in outstanding institutions. 
Tustead of studying and visiting six average and poor institutions, it 
is better to visit two outstanding institutions and study in detail 
selected aspects of their work. 
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It is ironical that no matter how brief your visit to a foreign 
land, on your return to home country, you are regarded some kind 
of an expert on that foreign country. Perhaps it is as true of Ameri- 
cans visiting India as Indians visiting the U,S.A. May be it is true 
all over the world. No one can become an expert on any country 
by a brief visit. But what is the reason of this widely accepted 
assumption. Is it because so few of any nation have the privilege 
of visiting foreign countries? Is it because the knowledge about 
other countries in any country is so limited that people assume that 
eyen a brief visit to a foreign land makes one an expert of some 
kind ? Is it because first-hand experience and contact of a visitor 
to a foreign land have the charm of being new and recent? May 
be the very small number of foreign visitors all over the world are 
interested in keeping up this myth because of vested interest. Well, 
whatever be the implications of this unfortunate assumption, the 
professional prestige of U.S. AID Participants is enhanced in their 
homeland. They are called upon to speak to laymen, student groups 
and teachers about American education and American way of life. 


Maximum Utilisation of Resources : 


The Regional Colleges of Education are not teacher training 
institutions in a limited sense of the term but constitute part of an 
ambitious programme launched by the National Council of Educa- 
tional Research and Training to improve and enrich secondary educa- 
tion inthe country. The activities that these colleges will be engaged 
in are many and varied. In addition to teacher training, these 
colleges have the responsibility for offering in-service education and 
field services, undertaking research projects, evolving improved 
patterns of teacher education and preparing and disseminating 
instructional material. It is for this reason that they have been 
provided with ample resources and facilities. Located on spacious 
sites, these colleges have all the equipment and facilities needed to 
run a comprehensive programme. If this enormous investment is 
to be justified in terms of the programme, it is ncessary to ensure 
the maximum utilisation of all the resources as intensively as prac- 
ticable. This will mean that the colleges will have to provide enough 
flexibility and spread over in their time-tables so that the resources 
are constantly being utilised for the purposes of the college. Class- 
rooms, library, reading room, laboratories, workshops, and 
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playgrounds can be utilised more fully by staggering the time-table and 
providing for a longer working day. The working hours of the 
teaching staff can be staggered to meet the requirements of a stag- 
gered time-table. This will enable small groups of staff and students 
to do intensive practical work. The staff will also budget their time 
for all the academic and professional work as a built—in part of the 
time-table. The residential nature of these institutions should make 


this possible but we must get rid of our traditional rigid notions of 


time-table framing. 
Integration Of Theory And Practice : 


The Plan and Programme of the Regional Colleges is based. 
upon certain assumed competencies that are required of all teachers. 
Many of these competencies relate to the development of attitudes, 
personal traits and skills. It is, therefore, not enough to teach certain 
theory subjects in the traditional fashion to prepare students for an 
external examination, Many of the competencies can be developed. 
only through an organised programme of learning experiences through. 
group work. The prospective teacher must increasingly assume 
responsibility for his own education and must become fully involved 
in his own learning. He must be able to select, plan and carry out 
his learning activities and derive a sense of fulfilment out of theses 
This integration of theory and practice is possible when some kind. 
of work experience is built in the time-table so that all students can 
participate in it. This should be considered as an integral part of 
the total educational programme of the Regional Colleges and should 
be developed carefully so that it enriches the total learning of all 
students. All staff members in all departments should strive to help 
the prospective teacher achieve all of the competencies, Again it 
must be emphasised that these competencies cannot be developed 
with old notions and traditional procedures of work in training 
colleges. 

One of the distinguishing features of the Regional Colleges 
project is the significant place assigned to the teaching of content 
even in the one year programmes of teacher education. This, along 
with the introduction of the four-year courses in teacher education, 
bring on these campuses a faculty that represents a unique combina- 
tion of talent in diverse fields like Agriculture, Commerce, Home 
Science, Technology and Education. The Regional Colleges have an 
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excellent opportunity to integrate subject matter and pedagogy in 
the preparation of teachers. The greatest contribution that these 
experts in the various disciplines can make to the success of the 
Regional Colleges Project is to ensure that the programme of teacher 
education is in tune with the latest and most significant develop- 
ments in the field of their disciplines. A team approach on the part 
of content and pedagogy experts can make teacher education dynamic 
and purposeful. Another area in which this partnership is indis- 
pensible is preparing instructional material and conducting research. 
The Regional Colleges can make an outstanding contribution to 
secondary education by producing instructional material which 
combines the best in subject matter and the best in techniques of 
teaching. 


Regional Colleges As Centres of The N.I.E. 


One of the most significant recent developments in the field of 
education in India is the emergence of the National Institute of 
Education. Conceived and planned as it is, the N.I.E. with all its 
units, is bound to be a landmark in the history of education in this 
country. With the unprecedented expansion of education in all 
States, there has been a growing need for interchange of new ideas, 
practices and procedures in order to make the best possible use of 
available resources. Most of the units of the N.I.E. are located in 
Delhi and are doing very useful work. The Regional Colleges can 
help the N.I.E. in achieving its purpose by facilitating easy commu ni- 
cation between its various units and the educational institutions in 
their areas. They.can function as Regional Centres of the N.I.E. 
and disseminate information in the region about the work of its units. 
The Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education 
through its extension centres has played a very significant part in 
promoting inservice growth of teachers. The Regional Colleges can 
supplement this by working with the Inspectorate and Training 
College staff in their region and help their professional growth. At 
present there is no agency that caters to the needs of the Inspectora te 
and the teacher educators, The Regional Colleges can serve them 
effectively. In view of the close working relationship that these 
colleges are developing in their regions, they can very effectively 
function as the regional centres of the N.I.E. 
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Role Of Foreign Experts : 


The technicians under the United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development have played a significant part in the develop- 
ment of the Regional Colleges Project. Successive teams of experts 
under the Ohio State University Contract have helped in planning 
the design and construction of buildings, selecting, Preparing speci- 
fications and supervising the installation of equipment and supplies, 
developing the instructional programme of the colleges and the 
Demonstration Schools and conducting in-service workshops for the 
staff. Now that the initial facilities have been set up and the colleges 
and schools have gained some experience in Tunning the programme, 
it should be possible for each of them to identify the specific areas in 
which technician assistance is needed for developing sound instructi- 
onal programmes and helping colleges to assume a position of 
leadership in the field. 

If a technician is to make a real contribution, he must be speci- 
fically assigned to a particular college instead of trying to help all the 
colleges simultaneously. He can thus be fully and continuously 
involved in the specific area in which that college needs help. This 
will produce better and quicker results. He will also have more 
‘Opportunities to train a team of staff with whom he works in a 
ollege. This will enable promotion of local leadership to the point 
where the staff of the Regional Colleges can assume Tesponsibility to 
Tun the programme without technician help. There cannot be a 
cian than ensuring that his 
olleges can eventually take 
‘complete responsibility and function in a Position of leadership. 


n make a significant contri- 


3 (2) to help in the preparation 
(3) to stimulate and help keep the 
ofessional level ; (4) to work with 
tae staff of the other training colleges in the Tegion through in-service 


Programmes ; and (5) to help in the development of the Demons- 
tration School, 


Promoting Staff Growth : 


If our selection and recruitmen 


t procedures were perfect and 
‘we could get the ‘ideal’ candidate fo 


r each post in the college and the 
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school, perhaps, there would be no need for discussing professional 
growth and staff development. Explosion of knowledge in every field, 

impact of technological and economic developments, radical changes 
in the objectives and procedures of education, and finally the persis- 
tent demand for better education are continuously presenting new 
challenges to teachers, teacher educators and administrators. These 
challenges cannot be met satisfactorily by any professional worker 
unless he keeps growing on the job. In our ancient culture, learning 
and scholarship is held in very high esteem and we have always 
believed that great teachers are life-long students. They feed their 
students from a running stream and not from a stagnant pool of 
knowledge. 

The Plan and Programme of the Regional Colleges of Educa- 
tion has provided that all Heads of Departments would have 
administrative as well as academic responsibilities. We need to spell 
out the functions and responsibilities of fall Heads of Departments. 
It would be readily agreed that under the guidance of the Principal 
the major function of the Heads of the Departments is to procure all 
facilities of men and material which are needed for the proper func- 
tioning of the Department. But more important than the procure- 
ment of facilities is the academic responsibility of the Head of the 
Department for offering the best programme to the students. Natur- 
ally the Head of the Department cannot succeed in discharging 
his academic responsibilities without the full cooperation of all the 
staff members in his department. This brings in the supreme 
importance of team work in each Department as well as team work 
on each campus. The first responsibility of Heads of Departments 
is to look after the students, and promote deep interest in all his 
colleagues for the student’s progress and welfare. The second 
responsibility is to look after the staff members and take all steps for 
their continuous professional growth. Heads of Departments should 
help their colleagues to plan their work “and budget their time and 
also indicate the criteria of assessing their contribution to the 
Department, to the college and to the Secondary Schools. Based on 
these criteria, Heads of Departments should submit an annual report 
to their Principals about each staff member in the Department. 

A number of procedures are being adopted for continueus 
professional growth and staff development in outstanding educa- 
tional institutions. Each Regional College should keep in touch 
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with the latest procedures and practices of staff growth and develop 
its own plan. Frequent mectings of small groups and the staff 
councils in colleges and schools help in promoting the team approach 
as well as devotion to the project. There cannot be any rigid 
pattern of these meetings but each college should provide ample 
Opportunities for such meetings. These meetings can be cflective 
only when there is proper preparation and discussion on specific 
matters. Book Reviews; presentation of papers on significant 
topics; reports of new experiments or action research ; lectures 
by experts for stimulating and showing new horizons ; reports 
of significant research conducted in various countries ; and a 
host of group activities can be conducted for the benefit of the staff 
members, 


Activities and programmes of professional growth should be 
focussed on the needs of students on each campus. In our pre- 
occupation with big plans for future. we should not forget the needs 
of the students. Every effort should be made to understand the 
needs and problems of students and to provide for various pro- 
grammes to meet their needs. Professional growth should be 
reflected in our work with the students. Our success would be 
judged by the product i.e. the students who go out of these colleges. 
The supreme goal of all round development of students can be 
achieved only by co-operative team approach. Job-oriented 
professional growth of staff members would the maximum growth of 
all the students. All the staff members should share the collective 
responsibility of helping the entire student body. 


Let us take the example of Tutorial Work in’ Colleges. It is 
universally accepted that there is hardly any technique better than 
small groups of students attached to each staff member. Each tutor 
develops personal contact and functions as friend, philosopher and 
guide to the students assigned to him. The Major responsibility of 
the tutor is to help his students in their all round growth and assist 
them to make full use of the resources of the college. Many inves- 
tigations have shown that all students need help and they appreciate 
the guidance of the tutors in many areas. Many of us would confess 
that some of the best memories of our student life pertain to the 
moments when our teachers functioned as tutors and inspired us 
immensely. Surely, every staff member is not a guidance worker. 
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This is neither possible nor desirable. Yet every good teacher worth 
his salt knows how to help his students. May we turn round and 
ask our colleagues how well are they discharging this sacred duty? 
Do we assume that every staff member is fully competent to function 
asa tutor? What can the College do to promote this competence ? 
Here is the biggest challenge to professional growth. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR 
BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


It is reported that 40%, of the Secondary School teachers in 
India are untrained, i.e., they are teaching our children without 
having undergone any professional training for the job of teaching. 
It has become customary to say that all teachers should be trained. 
Whenever problems of teacher education are discussed it is pointed 
out that untrained persons should not be allowed to teach and all 
untrained teachers should be trained as early as possible. Recently 
the slogan of quality education has become very popular and great 
emphasis is given to schemes of quality education in the Fourth 
Five-year Plan. It is being suggested here that the first step in 
improving the quality of education is to train all untrained teachers. 
Perhaps this has been repeated so often that the words have lost their 
meaning. Nobody has so far suggested how this backlog of un- 
trained teachers is to be cleared. In fact, there is no evidence that 
any serious thought has been given to clearing this backlog. 


It is more amazing that untrained teachers continue to be 
appointed. Nobody has the courage to declare that a definite date 
be set beyond which untrained teachers should not be appointed. 
Some years ago it was pointed out that trained teachers were not 
available in the required number ; new schools had to be opened to 
meet the mounting demand for education, therefore, there was no 
other alternative but to appoint untrained teachers. Now the 
situation seems to be changing gradually. It was recently reported 
that there are 2,000 unemployed trained post-graduate teachers in 
Delhi alone. Reports are pouring in from Punjab and Kerala that 
there is a surplus of trained teachers. Mysore presents a perplexing 
situation. It is said that there is a large number of untrained teachers 
and yet no training college in the state is able to have its full quota 
of,sanctioned seats for B. Ed. course. It is not possible to draw any 
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sound conclusion unless a comprehensive inquiry is conducted in 
cach State. There are many reasons why untrained teachers are being 
appointed in some regions even if trained teachers are available. 
Similarly, there are many reasons why untrained teachers are not 
willing to go for training. The training colleges are perplexed 
because their resources are not being fully utilised. There may even 
be a real danger to some of them. If their enrolment goes on 
dwindling, they may have to close down. Some training colleges do 
not get their full quota of students because they expect not only 
tuition fee but substantial donation from each student. A compre~ 
hensive inquiry in each State is immediately called for in order to 
plan for teacher education on a sound basis. 


Correspondence Courses. 


The Ministry of Education, Government of India has beer 
greatly impressed with the effectiveness of Correspondence Courses 
in some foreign countries. Experts who have visited U.S. A., 
U.S.S.R. and Australia have reported that Correspondence Courses 
are regarded in these countries as a normal vehicle of education in 
many areas. In 1962 the Expert Committee on Correspondence 
Courses, Ministry of Education, Government of India, recommended 
strongly that selected Universities in India should experiment with 
Correspondence Courses. University of Delhi was the first to start 
Correspondence Courses and it is now reported that the scheme is 
very popular with students. It is likely that several Universities may 
now launch upon Correspondence Courses. We should welcome 
this innovation in India because it would provide the facilities of 
higher education to a large number of students. 

The Ministry of Education, Government of India has been 
concerned about the large percentage of untrained teachers in our 
primary and secondary schools. In 1960 the Ministry of Education 
set up a Study Group on the Training of Elementary Teachers in 
India. Among other things, this Study Group recommended that 
Correspondence Courses should be used for training of teachers. The 
report of this Study Group stated : 

“With such a big backlog of untrained teachers, it is surprising 
that little attention has been given in this country to training teachers 
through Correspondence Courses, a device which has been used with 
outstanding success in all countries where it has been tried. Corres- 
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pondence Courses are particularly suited to the kind of problem we 
are considering. It would not involve taking away the teachers 
from schools for any length of time, or for the arrangement of a 
Suitable substitute. We believe that the training of untrained 
teachers can be undertaken effectively through Correspondence 
Courses, supplemented by some short-term courses mainly for prac- 
tical work”. 

In 1904 a Study Group on the Education of Secondary Teachers 
was set up jointly by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training and the All India Association of Teachers Colleges. This 
Study Group also carefully examined the suggestion of Correspon- 
dence Courses for professional education of teachers. The Study aN 
Group pointed out that the presence of a large number of untrained 
teachers in our schools is responsible for a continual lowering of 
standards of education. It recommended that every effort should be 
made to train all untrained teachers as speedily as possible. The 
report pointedly mentioned that in future no untrained teacher should 
be appointed and as an emergency measure well-planned Correspon- 
dence Courses may be tried for clearing the backlog of untrained teachers, ~ 
Admission to Correspondence Courses should be open only to those 
teachers who have put in at least 5 years of service. The Study Group 
emphasized that Correspondence Courses should be provided only in 
selected institutions which have competent staff and other facilities. 

Shri M. C. Chagla, Union Minister for Education has been 
tightly advocating that Correspondence Courses should be harnessed 
for training of teachers. This suggestion was discussed at length at 
the Seventh Conference of the All India Association of Teachers 
Colleges in June 1964. Some members were vehemently opposed and 
they pleaded that professional training should not be imparted 
through Correspondence Courses. The Seventh conference, however, 
agreed that Correspondence Courses may be used for in-service edu- 
cation of teachers and teacher educators. 

) In 1963 the Study Team of the Committee on Plan Projects on 
Teachers Training, Planning Commission, Government of India 
expressed great concern about the backlog of untrained teachers. 
This Study Team pointed out that the backlog of about five lakhs of 
untrained teachers cannot be easily trained through the existing 1,358 
training schools and 216 training colleges, as they will be mostly 
concerned with the training of new teachers. The COOP Team re- 
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commended Correspondence Courses and pointed out three distinct 
advantages, First, the lessons will be prepared and checked by the 
best persons who are naturally few in the country but who would be 
available for the purpose at the University Centres. Second, it will 
ensure that old and out-of-date notes are not dictated to the student 
teachers but up-to-date knowledge of the subject matter will be 
communicated through lessons. Third, this would be the most econo- 
mical way of training the large body of untrained teachers. 

The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
constituted a Study Group which reported in 1964,on Correspondence 
Courses in Training Colleges. This Study Group considered in great 
detail the special requirements of the professional education of teachers 
and recommended that Correspondence Courses should be confined 
to the training of untrained teachers already in service. The Group 
pointed out : 

“There is in the Correspondence method, inherently, a lack of 
regular classroom contact bétween the teacher and the student. This 
method, if it is to be applied to the professional education of teachers, 
should, therefore, be adapted to meet two special requirements of 
teacher education : first, adequate facilities for the development of 
teaching skills through practice teaching, and secondly, continuous 
contact between the student-teacher and the institution.” 

This Study Group recommended that correspondence courses 
for secondary school teachers, to begin with, should be organised in 
one or two Universities. The central direction and organisation of the 
programme will be the responsibility of a department in the University 
set-up for the purpose—Department of Correspondence Courses for 
Teacher Education. For the professional education of elementary 
school teachers, Correspondence Courses will have to be organised 
specially by the State Departments of Education of those States 
where the backlog of untrained teachers is particularly heavy. A 
Correspondence Courses Department could very well be a part of the 
State Institute of Education. The Study Group assumed that ex- 
perienced teacher educators and teachers will be responsible for lesson 
“writing and preparation of courses. They have emphasized that the 
core of the problem lies in the organisation of practical work. For 
this purpose it is suggested that a student-teacher will be required to 
carry out the major part of practice teaching in the school in whic 
he is employed. He will be supervised by a senior experienced 
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teacher or Principal of the school. A proper and systematic record 
of the progress of each student should be maintained by the Super- 
visor and he will do the final assessment with the help of one or two 
other persons. Further, the student-teachers enrolled in the Corres- 
pondence Courses should be attached to the nearest training college 
which should be a Consultation Centre for them. The student- 
teachers would be called to the Consultation Centre for personal 
contact some weeks prior to the Summer Vacation in order to give 
them an opportunity to have a short period of block practice teaching 
ina school. The other alternative is that they may be called a few 
weeks before the end of the summer vacation and stay one month 
beyond the vacation to carry out block practice teaching. Adequate 
facilities for library, seminars, tutorials, psychological practicals, etc., 
should be provided at the Consultation Centre. The duration of the 
course has been suggested as fifteen months instead of one session 
of nine months and the admissions may begin either in January or 
in April. 


Summer Schools for B. Ed. 


The Eighth Conference of the All India Association of Teachers: 
Colleges (now National Association of Teacher Educators) was held 
at Taradevi, Simla in June 1965. This Conference was greatly con- 
cerned about the backlog of untrained teachers in India. It lamented 
the fact that although this problem is frequently discussed, no concrete 
measures have been proposed so far to clear the backlog. The 
Conference pleaded that all emergency measures should be adopted 
and the highest priority should be given to this task. In order to 
emphasize the urgency, the Conference unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution advising the Government of India that the backlog may be 
cleared by 1975. The Association has pledged its support and the 
Training Colleges have assured full cooperation in achieving this. 
target by 1975. The specific suggestion of the Conference is that 
professional training leading to B. Ed. degree should be provided to 
all untrained teachers through Summer Schools. The Conference 
has recommended that a Study Group may be appointed for pre- 
paring the plan of Summer School for B. Ed. and the Government 
8f India should provide adequate facilities for implementing the 
proposal from 1966. 
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What are these Summer Schools and how will they be orga- 
nised ? What would be the per capita expenditure on these schools 
and how does this expenditure compare with that on Correspondence 
Courses and other forms of teacher education ? These questions can 
be answered only when the total plan of Summer Schools is 
developed. Some major considerations which should guide the 
development of such a plan can, however, be indicated here. 

1. If it is agreed that the total duration of training would be 
about 14 months for B. Ed. we can plan for two summer vacations 
which give us roughly four months for Summer School. If we plan 
for'f36 hours of work per week, it gives us 576 hours for intensive 
work and instruction on the campuses of selected training colleges 
which would provide Summer Schools for B. Ed. 

The intervening period of 10 months between the two Summers 
can be used for carefully planned Correspondence Courses to sup- 
plement and strengthen the work of Summer Schools. Supervised 
Practice Teaching and practical assignments would also be carried 
out during this period in the same school where the untrained teacher 
is working. This would eliminate the need of finding substitutes for 
them. 

Thus, over a period of 14 months a given group of untrained 
teachers can complete their B. Ed. training. 

2. With careful planning and adequate facilities of staff, 
‘buildings, hostels, library, etc., it should be possible to enroll 400 
students (untrained teachers) at each Summer School. If 30 Centres 
are started all over the country, 12,000 persons could be trained 
every 14 months. Thus it is possible to train all the untrained 
teachers and clear the backlog at the secondary level before 1975. 

These 30 centres would have to be selected carefully in terms 
of hostel facilities, library, class-rooms, etc. It should be possible 
to locate two such centres in each State. The major responsibility 


for organising the Summer Schools would, no doubt, be shouldered | 


by outstanding teachers colleges, but the facilities and resources of 
any college adjacent to the teachers college should be fully utilised. 

3. The University Grants Commission and the National 
-Council of Educational Research and Training should send out a 
panel of experts for selecting these 30 centres. The four Regiona? 
~Colleges of Education at Ajmer, Bhopal, Bhubaneswar and 
“Mysore have shown the way. They have adequate hostel 
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accommodation, class-rooms, library, laboratories, play-fields, ete. 
Instead of ad-hoc and ill-planned workshops and seminars of one 
or two weeks’ duration, the plentiful resources of the Regional 
Colleges are being utilised for the most urgent task of clearing the 
backlog of untrained teachers. 


4. Outstanding teacher educators from all parts of the country 
should be invited to teach in the Summer Schools and adequate 
remuneration and travelling expenses should be paid to them. They 
can choose where they wish to spend their Summer vacation and 
combine pleasure with work. Arrangements will have to be made 
well in advance so that we may attract the best teacher educators — 
and they may have adequate time to prepare for the work they would 
do in the Summer School. They would have an excellent opportu- 
nity of not only seeing distant parts of the country but also meet 
the teacher educators and visit training colleges in different states. — 
If the staff for Summer Schools is carefully selected, there is no — 
doubt that the quality of instruction in Summer Schools would be 
superior to that of the average B. Ed, Class. : s 


Outstanding teacher educators from U.S.A. and other countries- : 
can also be invited to teach in Summer Schools. It is likely that 
we may be able to attract superior consultants from abroad for short a 
duration of 8 weeks. Teacher educators in India would benefit 
immensely from their contact with foreign consultants. This contact — 
would really be intimate and fruitful because they would have direct E 
responsibility for groups of students in the Summer School. 


5. Arrangements for practice teaching would have to be made- 
in the schools where the untrained teachers are actually working. It 
would be necessary to train cooperating teachers arid orient cooperat- 
ing Headmasters who would accept the responsibility for supervision 

, and assessment of practice teaching. The College Supervisors and 
staff members of Summer School would periodically visit the cooper- 
ating schools and render the assistance and guidance that the cooper- — 
ating teachers may need. Adequate incentives and resources should ~ 
be provided to the cooperating teachers for carrying out this additional — 
responsibility. The Regional Colleges of Education have already 
shown the way and several cooperating schools have begun to accept — 
their joint responsibility for teacher education. It should, in course : 
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of time, become a point of prestige for a school to be included as a 
cooperating school for a teachers college. 


6. Some additional whole-time staff would be needed in the 
centres which provide Summer Schools-cum-Correspondence Courses. 
It would not be an additional burden on the existing staff of teachers 
colleges. Those who would like to teach in Summer Schools would 
be paid extra remuneration. 


Existing facilities of Universities and Colleges which are nor- 
mally locked up in Summer Vacation, can be utilised for Summer 
Schools and there would be no heavy non-recurring investment. It 
may be necessary to provide additional hostel facilities in many cases. 
But this would be a worth-while investment because almost all teachers 
colleges need hostel accommodation for increasing their normal 
enrolment. In fact, the provision of additional facilities in teachers 
colleges can be integrated with their requirements in the Master Plan 
of development for the next 15 years. Thus the teachers colleges 
would be permanently enriched if they take up the work of Summer 
Schools. 


7. Since the B.Ed. degree would be awarded by the respective 
Universities, the scheme of Summer Schools-cum-Correspondence 
Courses should be processed through the Universities. This scheme 
would spell out how the normal B.Ed. course of nine or ten month’s 
duration would be provided through summer schools and correspon- 
dence courses. There is no fear of reduction or concession of any 
type. In every respect, B.Ed. through Summer Schools-cum-Corres- 
pondence Courses could be richer not poorer than the normal B.Ed. 
course. The untrained teachers who are enrolled in these Summer 
Schools would be mature persons having some years of teaching 
experience. Therefore, the courses of study should be designed to 
meet their needs. Teacher educators should use all their imagination 
and resourcefulness in developing these courses.. One pattern is_ 
suggested below. 

8. It is suggested that in addition to their salaries, the teachers 
deputed for Summer Schools should be paid Rs. 75/—p.m, stipend 
to maintain themselves on the campus during two summer vacations. 
State Governments should be persuaded to contribute towards the 
travelling expenses of untrained teachers when they travel to and fro 
for attending the Summer Schools. In addition, the State Govern- 
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ments may be requested to pay Rs. 100/—per candidate so that a kit 
of instructional materials and books may be given to them as gift by 
the training college offering the Summer Schools. 


Courses and Scheme of Examination : 


Total 
Internal External Marks 
1. Content-cum-Methods 
(First Subject) 50 50 100 
Oe Content-cum-Methods 
(Second Subject) 50 50 100 
3. Workshop in Teaching 100 = 100 
4. Psychological Foundations 50 100 150 
5, Philosophical & Sociologi- 
cal Foundations I 25 100 125 
6. Philosophical & Sociolo- 
gical Foundations Il 25 100 125 
7. Supervised Teaching & 
Assignments 
(First Subject). 100 — 100 
g. Supervised Teaching & 
Assignments 
(Second Subject). 100 = 100 
Total : 500 400 900 


Part I : First Summer School 


The duration of Summer School would be 8 weeks; six days 
per week and six hours per day for instructional purposes. This time 
may be utilised as follows :— 

Hours per week 


1 Content-cum-Methods (First Subject) 10 
2. Content-cum-Methods (Second Subject) 10 
3. Workshop in Teaching 10 
4. Supervised Library Work 6 
5, Games & Recreation. 6 


Total: 42 hours 
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In the interest of proper motivation, full involvement and 
intensive work bv the trainees, it is suggested that the final external 
examination by the University in Content-cum-Methods for both 
subjects may be conducted at the end of the first Summer School. 


It would not be desirable to postpone all external examinations to 
the end of second Summer School. 


Part II : Ten Months Between The Two Summer Schools. 


The intervening period of 10 months between the two summer 
vacations would be utilized for supervised field experiences including 
practice teaching, preparation and submission of different assignments 
related to field experiences and guided studies. Through the pro- 
grammes offered during the first summersession, the teacher would be 


equipped to take advantage of correspondence courses, supervised 
teaching and field experiences. 


After attending the first summer session in the College campus, 
the teachers will go back to their respective schools so that there will 
be no need to provide for substitutes. Each Regivunal College would 
select a number of Supervisors in its region from amongst the training 
college staff, Inspecting Officers, Headmasters and outstanding 
teachers of Secondary Schools who would be responsible for organiz- 
ing, supervising and assessing the work done by the candidates, 
The supervisors will be carefully selected on the basis of their quali- 
fications and experience which will be in no case less than those 
required for supervision by a training college. The supervisors will 
be adequately oriented to the nature, scope and purpose of the 
practical work required of teachers under training, Evaluative criteria 
will also be developed and agreed upon to ensure uniformity of 
standards. The supervisors will maintain adequate records of the 
practical work done by the teachers under their care, These will be 
sent to the Regional Colleges at the end of the session to enable 
follow up and remedial work in the second summer session. 


I. Supervised Teaching : 


€ 


The teachers under training will carry on their normal load of 
work including the teaching of two special subjects which they have 
offered. Ordinarily a supervisor will be incharge of not more than 
8 student teachers and separate supervisors will be selected for diffe- 
rent subjects. In addition to supervision of lessons, the supervisor 
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will hold conferences with each teacher individually to discuss his 
work and suggest improvement. The supervisor will also help the 
teachers in planning the lessons and in observing lessons given by 
others. Observations notes and lesson plan books will be carefully 
maintained. The viewpoints of the supervisor, Headmaster, the 
Cooperating teacher and the student teacher should be taken into 
consideration in arriving at the final grade. Adequate remuneration 
will be paid to the supervisors for their work with student teachers. 
Each supervisor will supervise at least five lessons in ‘one special 
subject to be distributed throughout the session. In addition to this 
supervision each student teacher will also visit the supervisor at least 
three times for conferences when the progress of work will be reviewed 
and further work planned. N 

At the end of the session each student teacher will be supervised 
at least ten times and will have six conferences with suervisors. 


I. Practical Assignments : 


These are studies relating to the teachers’ school, the secondary 
school curriculum, evaluation of school work, textbooks, equipment, 
school time-table, classification of students etc., which have to be 
prepared during the period of 10 months when the teachers are 
teaching in the school. These studies must be based on actual data 
collected by him. They should not take the form of general essays 
written with the help of books and reference materials. The teachers 
under training should keep a special file for each of the assignments 
separately. Date of submission for each assignment will be announced 
by the college. Some suggestions are given below :— 

(@ A critical study of the syllabus in two school subjects. 

(b) A detailed study of the system of examination in operation 
in the school. This should include a critical study of one 
specific examination paper in cach of the two method 
subjects ; and the construction of an achievement test—new 
type—in each subject, administration of the test and sub- 

d mission of reports. 

(c) Book Reviews : Two book reviews should be submitted by 
each candidate, 

(d) Every teacher is required to prepare some teaching aids 

J and submit them to the college supervisor. Every article pre- 
- pared should have a high value as a teaching aid and should. 
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be used in the Course of classroom-teaching. Along with 

every article submitted, there should be a brief note stating 

exactly how, when and where the article is to be used. 

This may include ¢ 

(i) Two charts or'maps or graphs felated to each of the 
method subjects of the students. 

(ii) A scrap book or a handwritten class magazine. 

(iii) Preparation of a list of teaching aids related to the 
two method subjects with detailed specifications. 

(e) Many practical activities related to the study of Educational 
Psychology should be given proper attention : 

(i) Maintenance of cumulative record card of a group of 
students, 

(ii) Preparation of a case study. 

(iii) Every student teacher will be required to plan and 
conduct atleast one experiment. The emphasis will be 
on ‘action research’ to improve one’s own skills in 
teaching, to tackle a problem that one faces, or to 
achieve some particular objective and evaluate the 
success achieved. 

(f) A critical study of any three of the following : 

(i) The School Plant. 
(ii) Morning Assembly. 
(iii) School Time-table. 
(iv) Admissions and classification of stu dents. 
(v) Guidance Programme. 
(vi) Relationships between the staff and students. 
(vii) Workshops and Laboratories. 
(viii) School Health Services. 
(ix) Co-curricular activities. 
(x) Library facilities. 

(g) Co-curricular activities—The duties and responsibilities of 
the teachers of today extend beyond the boundaries of the 
classroom. During the session each teacher should organize 
any threé of the following activities and submit a report :— 
(i) Debates or Panel discussions or recitation competition. 
(ii) Musical Programme. « 

P (iii) Exhibition of Arts and Crafts. 
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(iv) Celebration of National and International days or 
anniversaries of great men. 
(v) Games and sports. 
(vi) Educational excursions—general or group-wise. 
(vii) Parent teacher association. 
(viii) Science Club. 
(ix) Cleanliness drive. 


III. Correspondence Courses : 


Through a carefully designed course of correspondence the pupil 
teachers would be initiated into the study of theory. The colleges 
will send to each individual complete directions as to how a particular 
topic of the syllabus will have to be studied and prepared. Books 
and other collateral readings will be suggested and the pupil teachers 
will be asked to prepare answers according to a definite time table. 
"The answer submitted will be checked by the staff of the college and 
-will be returned to the teachers with remarks and suggestions regard- 
ing the work. It is absolutely essential that the pupil teachers must 
-work according to the time-table and take the programme seriously. 
-The work deferred means inconvenience not only to the students 
‘concerned but also to the member of the staff who is to scrutinize and 
ASSESS. 


Part III : Second Summer School 


Hours Per Week 
Workshop in Teaching. 
Philosophical and Sociological Foundations I. 
Philosophical and Sociological Foundations II. 
Psychological Foundations. 
Tutorials. 
Supervised Library Work. 
Games and Recreation. 


Sg Cre a 
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Total: 42 hours 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


STUDENT TEACHING 


Student Teaching has been universally accepted as the most 
significant part of teacher education. Teacher educators in India 
have always given a high priority to the student teaching. A more 
familiar term in India is Practice Teaching. The newly started 
Regional colleges of Education use the term ‘Internship in Teaching’. 
Student Teaching, Practice Teaching and Internship in Teaching 
mean different things to different people. Generally speaking, these 
terms refer to the actual experience provided to student teachers or 
pupil teachers in real school situations. Most teacher educators 
would readily agree that the major purpose of student teaching is to 
provide real experience to prospective teachers and initiate them in 
the skills of teaching the children. Beyond this agreement there is 
hardly any general pattern or procedure which can describe the 
existing situation in India. It would be correct to say that there are 
as many patterns of student teaching as there are teacher training 
institutions in the country. This represents a very curious phenomena. 
The general agreement on the purpose and the general disagreement 
about the procedures of student teaching gives rise to a number of 
problems. 

Some teacher educators are rightly concerned about the pro- 
blems pertaining to student teaching. There isa persistent demand 
from ail quarters for improving the quality of education in the 
country. It is generally agreed that the quality of education in the 
schools depends, in a large measure, on the quality of teacher edu- 
cation. More and more attention is now being given to the improve- 
ment of teacher education programmes at all levels. The All Indai 
Association of Teachers Colleges has been demanding immediate 
measures for improving teacher education. 


Baroda Report f 
The Report of the Study Group on the education of secondary 
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teachers in India has analysed some problems relating to student 
teaching and has given many useful suggestions. The Study Group 
has pleaded for a new outlook for student teaching. It has pointedly 
raised the question of the permanent outcome of our efforts in 
student teaching and the study of special methods in the theory part 
of the B.Ed. programme. The report points out that practically 
half the time in the one-year B. Ed. training is devoted to practice 
teaching and study of methods of teaching the school subjects. 
Surely, if teacher training has to become more effective, we have to 
plan very carefully practice teaching, practical work, and the study 
of special methods of teaching school subjects, Assessing the present 
practices, the report observes : “At best, it gives facility in the use 
of some of the techniques of teaching and develops the practical skill 
in teaching as a single unit. It does not give the teacher any ex- 
perience of class management as the lessons are given under 
extremely artificial conditions. Comprising a prescribed number of 
stray lessons in several different classes, it leaves no scope for the 
trainee to get to know individual children and their problems. Most 
often the trainee completes his practice teaching without knowing 
the name of a single pupil he has taught. In the matter of planning 
and carrying out a term’s programme of curricular and co-curricular 
activities, the trainee gets no experience at all. This shows that 
the courses in theory papers as they have been prescribed and taught 
seem to have little or no relationship with the actual problems of 
teaching in the schools”, 


= The Baroda Report has recommended that the traditional 
concept of practice teaching should be broadened to include a number 
of practical activities which may help the prospective teacher to 
develop the required skills. The practical work, including practice 
teaching, should provide the student teacher actual contact with 
children and with all aspects of the school programme. In addition 
to the study of theory of education, the practical part of the B. Ed. 
programme should prepare the new entrant to the teaching profession 
for shouldering his responsibility adequately. The new teacher, no 
doubt, would gain confidence only after some year’s experience, but 
the practical part of the B. Ed. programme should initiate him into 
the profession and give him a fore-taste of the work of a teacher in 
the schools to-day. The study group has pointed out that the 
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practical work in the training institutions should include the 
following :— 
(1) Practice Teaching ; 
(2) Observation of pupils and lessons ; 
(3) Criticism lesson ; 
(4) Study of different types and grades of schools ; 
(5) Organisation of and participation in co-curricular acti- 
Vities ; 
{6) Follow-up assignments given to school children ; 
(7) Preparation of case studies ; 
(8) Construction and administration of scholastic achievement 
tests ; 
(9) Black-board work ; 
(10) Sociometric study of groups in the classroom ; 
(11) Practical work connected with school subjects ; 
(12) ` Preparation and use of audio-visual aids ; and 
(13) Experimental and laboratory work for science students 
as well as simple workshop practice. ; 


‘Student Teaching in the Regional Colleges of Education. ` 


The National Council of Educational Research and Training 
has brotght out a very useful hand-book called “Internship in 
Teaching”. This publication describes the programme of Internship 
in Teaching which is being implemented by the four Regional 
Colleges of Education. In those colleges, internship in teaching has 
been designed to provide each student teacher with a broad and 
comprehensive experience in the development of teaching compe- 
tence far beyond the usual practice teaching. Internship places the 
student teacher in the school situation as a full time apprentice for 
8—12 weeks in which he is initiated very carefully in the art of 
teaching. The student teacher works in the cooperating school full- 
time and participates in all the activities of the school. This close 
relationship between the college and the cooperating school is bound 
to result in many benefits to both institutions. The professional 
partnership of schools and colleges needs every possible encourage- 
ment. Teacher training can never become effective unless the schools 
become active partners in teacher education programmes. he 
crucial test of a teacher’s competence is his performance in the school. 
All the theory he learns in Educational Philosophy, Psychology, 
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School Organisation and Techniques of Teaching should be applied 
in the school situation. The opportunity for this application can be 
given to the student teacher only in a programme of internship in 
teaching. The following specific objectives of internship in teaching 
are given in the publication mentioned above :— 


1, 


Z: 


3. 


4. 
S 


6. 


Organize and manage a class for effective teaching and 

learning. 

Select and define clearly the objectives to be achieved in 

instructional work. 

Plan carefully for teaching in accordance with these cb- 

jectives. 

Select and organize the subject matter to be taught. 

Adapt and relate the instructional material to the ability, 

interests and needs of every individual pupil in the class. 

Develop interest and desire to learn. 

Obtain and utilize full participation by all pupils. 

Select and utilize a variety of appropriate teaching methods 

and techniques to meet individual and group needs, 

such as : 

(a) preparation and use of a variety of teaching aids ; 

(b) effective use of the blackboard ; 

(c) utilization of instructional equipment, apparatus and 
materials ; 

(d) utilization of community resources. 

Convey ideas and concepts in a clear, concise, consistent 

and logical manner. 

Present instructional materials so that pupils learn effec- 

tively 

Prepare and use assignments effectively. 

Evaluate pupil learning and organize necessary remedial 

work to overcome pupil difficulties. 

Develop in the individual pupil the ability to think and 

work independently. 

Guide and counsel pupils. 

Plan and organize co-curricular activities. 

Participate in the total school situation and cooperate with 

other teachers and administrators. 

Participate in the total community situation. 

Keep systematic records of all important aspects of work. 
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19. Participate actively in educational experimentation. 
20. Develop a high degree of self-confidence to teach effectively. 
21. Develop a high sense of professional responsibility to the 
cooperating school, its teachers and pupils, the college and 


the profession. 


Cooperating Schools 

Every year, the Regional Colleges of Education are adding a 
few schools in their list of cooperating schools. Contrary to the 
traditional notion that secondary schools do not welcome teacher 
trainees, the Regional Colleges have discovered that the schools are 
anxious to cooperate-in the preparation of teachers. Gradually 
schools are realising that if they want competent teachers they must 
take an active share in the education of teachers. Without the active 
cooperation of the schools even the best training college cannot 
adequately provide for the training of teachers. The new experiment 
undertaken by the Regional Colleges of Education would un- 
doubtedly indicate several areas of cooperation between 
schools and colleges. So long as the colleges go to the schools for 
meeting the requirements of practice teaching only the schools feel 
that they are being exploited. Therefore, we must undertake several 
projects through which the schools may be directly benefitted as a 
result of their contact with the training colleges. The National 
Council of Educational Research and Training is considering several 
measures by which the cooperating schools may be provided all the 
facilities for becoming active partners in the education of teachers. 
It is possible that in the near future financial assistance would be 
given to the cooperating schools for improving their libraries, Jabora~ 
tories and other facilities. The cooperating teachers may be provided 
with some incentives for giving their time in the supervision of 
student teaching. Some adjustment in the teaching load of the 
cooperating teacher may be of great help in releasing his time for the 
guidance of student teachers. We may also consider the possibility 
of adopting the American practice of permitting the cooperating 
teachers to enrol in the training colleges for their post-graduate work 
with all possible facilities. It may be that some remuneration to 
the cooperating teachers may prove to be a real incentive in some 
cases, We cannot recommend an adequate remuneration to 
the cooperating teacher for guiding the student teachers unless we 
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work out a comprehensive plan and examine all the implications. 
But there should be no difficulty in providing financial assistance to 
the cooperating schools, 


College Supervisors 


In any new scheme of student teaching, the College Supervisor 
has to shoulder a great responsibility, It is not possible to give a 
new look to student teaching unless the College Supervisor is trained 
for the job that he is required to do. The College Supervisor is the 
Official representative of the college in all phases of the Internship 
Programme. His responsibility is to co-ordinate the activities of the 
student teacher with the cooperating teacher and other personnel 
in the cooperating schools. The success of the student teaching 
programme depends to a great extent on the competence and enthu- 
siasm of the college supervisor. Specifically, a College Supervisor 
has the following responsibilities :— j 

1. He should maintain excellent working relationships among 
the college, the cooperating school, the cooperating teacher 
and the student teacher. 

2. He should assist the college authorities to select the schools 
best equipped with personnel and facilities for the intern- 
ship programme. 

3. He should assume a leading role in “promoting acceptance — 
among the headmasters of schools of the importance of 
the internship programme in the total scheme for teacher 
education. 


4. He should help to prepare the cooperating teachers for 
their role in the internship programme through workshops — 
conducted by the college, individual conferences, and Í 
guiding the cooperating teacher in the day-to-day work of — 
the student teacher. : > 

5. He should assist the cooperating teacher in assessing the — 
progress of the student teacher in day-to-day planning, 
teaching and participation in school and community 
activities. 

6. He should become well acquainted with the student teacher — 
as an individual from his records and from personal dis- — 
cussion with him and with his other teachers. He should — 
know the following about the student teacher : 
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10. 


1i. 


12. 


13, 


(a) home background 

(b) family relationship 

(c) childhood and adolescence 

(d) secondary education 

(c) college preparation 

(f) work experiences 

(g) social and community activities 

(h) hobbies and special interests 

(i) ambitions and long range goals 

G) cultural interests 

(k) breadth of knowledge—general education 

(1) depth of knowledge—specialization 

(m) knowledge of current events. 

He should assist in the preparation of the student teacher 
in the pre-internship period for immediate and successful 
adjustment to the total cooperating school situation. 

He should assist the student teacher in assessing his progress 
in day-to-day planning, teaching and participation in 
school and community activities. 

He should assess the lessons taught by the student teacher 
and point out how they can be improved. 

He should identify subject matter weaknesses of the student 
teacher and suggest remedial programme for them. For 
this he should determine : 

mastery in subject matter content of the special field ; 
remedial programme needed by the student teacher ; 

the techniques for constant student teacher self-evaluation 
and assessment of the mastery of subject matter content. 
He should help the student teacher to profit from his ob- 
servation and participation in school and community 
activities, by relating them to the principles of education, 
learnt at the college. 

He should keep a continuous record of the assessment of 
progress of the student teacher to be used in the final 
evaluation. 

He should help in the evaluation of the internship cx- 
perience and should not fail to express the appreciation of 
the college to the cooperating school staff. 
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14. He should recommend post-internship remedial work 
needed by the student teacher. 


Integration of Theory and Practice, 


The most devastating criticism of teacher education in India 

is the lack of integration in theory and practice. It has frequently 
been pointed out that theory and practice are isolated in the work of 
the training colleges. Most of the weaknesses of our training pro- 
grammes can be traced back to this blissful isolation. Whenever 
groups of teacher educators discuss the problems of training colleges, 
they point out most eloquently that teacher education can be more 
effective if we promote integration between theory and practice. In 
spite of these eloquent proclamations precious little has been done 
to suggest concrete measures for achieving this integration. 
; There is no doubt that the lack of integration in theory and 
practice of education makes the training artificial and almost com- 
pletely divorced from the school practices. But more tragic than 
this is the complete and deliberate isolation of content from metho- 
dology. In their enthusiasm for pedagogy and methodology, 
training colleges have deliberately kept out content or subject matter. 
It is possible that in the early stages of teacher education in this 
country it was necessary to emphasise pedagogy and methodology as 
a kind of reaction to the ancient emphasis on content and subject 
matter. We have now reached a stage that we can ignore the study 
of content only at our peril. The abiding relationship between what 
to teach and how to teach hasto be recognised and the study of 
content or subject matter has to find a place in teacher education. 
That is why every one is looking enthusiastically at the work of the 
Regional Colleges of Education which have given a permanent place 
to content in all programmes of teacher education. Shri K. G. 
Saiyidain has very aptly described : “Our training colleges have been 
far too pre-occupied with the technical aspect of their work at the 
expense of the human aspect and that they have tended to stress 
method and teaching devices and skills to such an extent that students 
get no chance for the play of their critical intelligence on problems of 
aims, purposes and values”, 


Miss. S. Panandikar, Member, Education Commission, has also 


analysed the problems of practice teaching in an excellent article 
called ‘Practice Teaching in Teachers Colleges’, which was presented 
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during the Seventh Conference of the All India Association of 
Teachers Colleges at Mysore in June 1964. She has Pointed out 
that immediate measures should be adopted for promoting the active 
cooperation of the schools and the colleges in the professional 
education of teachers. ‘Teacher education should be the joint 
Tesponsibility of training colleges and the schools where practice 
teaching is done, a responsibility accepted as such by each partner 
-and shared actively. The practical part of the professional education 
of teacher can only be completed when the teacher works regularly 
in a school, as an apprentice, under the guidance of a senior teacher 
of the school. A person who has developed an insight into the purpose 
-and process of education and its relation to life, has studied Educa- 
tional and Child Psychology and has genuine interest in his subject 
and in the imparting of it will be ready for his apprenticeship as a 
teacher”. 

In discussing the patterns practice teaching, Miss, S. Panan- 
-dikar has pointed out that after completing the B. Ed. course in 
-a training college, the student teachers should have work experience 
-in good schools where they may get the necessary guidance and super- 
‘vision mainly from the staff of the school and also from the college 
supervisors. Such a system prevails in West Germany and no teacher 
is certified as a trained teacher unless he has worked for a period of 
1-3 years in a good school under Supervision, The teacher will receive 
his full starting salary, but without supervised, practical experience 
under realistic conditions he cannot be considered to be a trained 
teacher. The schools which are selected for such arrangements consi- 
der it an honour to be entrusted with the work of completing the 
-education of the teachers assigned to them and carry out their job in a 
thorough and efficient manner. Teacher education thus becomes a 
joint responsibility of the schools and the training colleges. A pro- 
gramme of training no longer divorced from theory and in the stu- 
dents minds there is no conflict between the demands of the study of 


-education in its human, philosophical and scientific aspect and of the < 
requirements of actual classroom teaching. 


-Post—B. Ed. Student Teaching 


In view of the fact that the duration of one-year for our B.Ed. 
„programmes is most inadequate, it is worthwhile to consider thee 
Suggestion of Miss. S. Panandikar and try to provide for 


f 
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supervised work experience and practice teaching after the one-year 
B. Ed. course is completed in a training college. Surely there would 
be a number of administrative problems, but the suggestion deserves 
a careful examination by all teacher educators. This procedure was 
adopted in Punjab some time ago. It is reported that due to lack of 
proper organisation and adequate resources, the plan did not work 
well. The major problem in this post—B.Ed. practice teaching is 
that of encouraging the schools to become active partners and take 
the joint responsibility for teacher education. First, the schools 
should be carefully selected in view of their enthusiasm and willing- 
ness to welcome student teachers. The next step would be to train 
the cooperating teachers, headmasters and college supervisors in the: 
difficult art of guiding and supervising the student teacher. The third 
step would be to formulate a total plan of student teaching, super- 
vision and evaluation. This plan should be cooperatively developed 
by cooperating schools and training colleges and definite roles should 
be assigned to student teacher, cooperating teacher, college supervisor, 
cooperating Headmaster and Principal of the Training College. It 
would be necessary to involve the State Department of Education in. 
this plan and the Inspector of Schools should be associated intimately 
in the development of the plan. The fourth step would be to develop 
evaluative criteria, plan of assessment, systematic records of growth 
of student teachers inall areas of work during the period of student 
teaching. Finally, if the plan is to succeed, adequate facilities and 
resources should be provided. It would be very helpful to have a 
high level committee for reviewing the progress, approving the plan 
and striving continuously to provide better facilities and resources for 
student teaching. This committee should include representatives of 
Director of Public Instruction, local Inspector of Schools, Coopera- 
ting Headmasters and Teachers, College Supervisors, etc. 

The crux of the problem in the post—B.Ed. student teaching 
is that college supervisors having their full load of work in the college, 
cannot be spared for supervision of student teaching for a long period. 
Periodical visits to cooperating schools should be a legitimate part of 
the college supervisor’s work. During these visits, he can have con- 
ferences with the cooperating teachers and student teachers. But the 
major burden of supervision, guidance and evaluation of student 
teaching would have to be assigned to the cooperating teachers. ‘Can 
we trust the cooperating teachers for this job ? Even the most pro- 
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gressive teacher educator would hesitage to say ‘yes’ to this question. 
But let us turn inwards and ask—Havt the teachers colleges made any 
sincere effort to develop cooperating schools, to train cooperating 
teachers and to enable them for undertaking the joint responsibility in 
teacher education ? 


The experience of the Regional Colleges of Education would 
dispel all apprehension about the schools not welcoming student 
teachers. Surely, they should not welcome us if our intention is to 
exploit them, send student teachers for stray lessons to disrupt their 
normal teaching. There is no magic in the term Cooperating Schools. 
But we have to look at this problem from an entirely fresh approach. 
If we believe that student teaching is the most crucial aspect of 
teacher education, if we believe that this experience should be pro- 
vided to student teachers in actual classrooms and not in the artificial 
situations of ‘practising school’ on the college campus, the conclusion 
is inescapable that we must develop a cluster of cooperating schools 
for each teachers college. We must embrace these cooperating schools 
as equal partners and not tolerate them or look down upon them sa 
‘poor cousins’. 


What can be achieved in this direction by a good professional 
approach is being demonstrated by the Regional Colleges of Edu- 
cation, The schools are anxious to welcome the student teachers and 
ace eager to help in all possible ways. This is really a new era in the 
relationship of teachers colleges and secondary schools. The Regio- 
nal Colleges of Education are dedicated to a new professional 
approach in all spheres of their work. They invite cooperating 
teachers and headmasters to the college campus. They send out the 
college supervisors to the schools. They involve the State Departments 
of Education and Inspectors of Schools in planning Internship in 
Teaching. They have convinced the schools that they are genuinely 
interested in the total development of the schools and not merely in 
exploiting them for practice teaching. The experts from the Regional 
Colleges of Eudcation have placed at the disposal of the schools alf 
the resources of the College for school improvement. They are gradu- 
ally convincing the cooperating teachers that the student teachers 
have many things to learn from schools. Teacher education can be 
regarded as complete and effective only if the schools and colleges 
accept joint responsibility for student teachers. 


CHAPTER SIX 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS 


It is universally accepted that the quality ofa nation depends 
upon the quality of its citizens. The quality of the citizens depends 
in a critical measure upon the quality of their education. The quality 
of their education depends upon several factors—home, inherited 
traits and attitude of parents ; financial support, buildings, books and 
equipment in the schools ; curriculum and methods of instruction. 
But the most significant factor is the quality of the teacher. Un- 
doubtedly, the quality of the teacher is determined by the provision 
of adequate preservice and in-service education. There was a time 
when it was believed that anybody could teach. Perhaps everybody 
did teach in the far distant past of human civilization. It is a fascina- 
ting story how, in course of time, teaching became a formal process 
and was entrusted to anew species known as ‘teacher’. The belief 
that everybody could teach encountered the inevitable end although 
the process was painfully slow. Simultaneously, teacher education has 
slowly but steadily emerged as an important field of human activity. 


Surely, in the short history of teacher education there have been 
calculated attacks by philosophers and prophets who have proclaimed 
that teachers like poets are born not made. Such attacks have tem- 
porarily slowed down the development of teacher education. But the 
enormous expansion of education in all nations necessitated a vast 
army of teachers and dispelled the notion that ‘teachers are born not 
made’. An overwhelming majority is now convinced that the truth 
lies somewhere between the two extremes—anybody can teach ; 
teachers are born, not made. Teacher education ig now universally 
xecepted as the first charge of a State. All nations are spending 
considerable effort, energy and money on the pre-service and in-service 
education of their teachers. Training Colleges have been entrusted 
with the noble task of training teachers who are able and willing to 
educate the new generation for a new world. 
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The latest concept which is responsible for sweeping changes in 
all procedures and practices in the field of Teacher Education is the 
conviction that teacher education cannot be imparted in one instal- 
ment. Nobody subscribes to the philosophy that a person can teach 
effectively for entire period of his service after completing a course of 
teacher education for one, two or evenfour years. The belief is gain- 
ing ground that a teacher must be a life-long student. Teacher edu- 
cation never ends. The good teacher goes on learning all the time, 
keeps abreast of all the new developments in his field and endeavours 
to feed his students from a fresh running stream and not a stagnant 
pool of knowledge. Rabindranath Tagore proclaimed : 

“A teacher can never truly teach unless he is still learning him- 
self. A lamp can never light another lamp unless it continues 
to burn its own flame. The teacher who has come to the end 
of his subject, who has no living traffic with his knowledge, but 
merely repeats his lesson to his students can only load their 
minds, He cannot quicken them. Truth not only must inform, 
but also must inspire. If the inspiration dies out, and the 
information only accumulates then truth loses its infinity. The 
greater part of our learning in the schools has been waste, 
because for most of our teachers their subjects are like dead 
specimens of once living things with which they have a learned 
acquanitance, but no communication of life and love.” 

In 1944, the Central Advisory Board of Education recommend- 
ed that refresher courses should be provided at frequent intervals in 
order to keep trained teachers up-to-date. In 1949, the University 
Education Commission observed that “an urgent reform is the insti- 
tution of vacation refresher courses for high school and intermediate 
college teachers. At present neither students nor teachers utilize their 
vacation, for most of them vacation isa period of want of occupa- 
tion. Most of our school teachers do not keep intellectually alive, 
and there is little inducement for them to do sow" It is extra- 
ordinary that our school teachers learn all of whatever subject they 
teach before reaching the age of twenty-four or twenty-five and then 
all their further education is left to “experience” which in most cases 
is another name for stagnation. We must realize that experience 
needs to be supplemented by experiment before reaching its fullness, 
and that a teacher, to keep alive and fresh, should become a learner 
from time to time. Constant out-pouring needs constant intaking ; 
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practice must be reinforced by theory, and the old must be const- 
antly tested by the new”, In 1952, the Secondary Education 
Commission observed, “However excellent the programme of teacher- 
training may be, it does not by itself produce an excellent teacher. 
It can only engender the knowledge, skills and attitude which will 
enable the teacher to begin his task with a responsible degree of confi- 
dence and with the minimum amount of experience”. The Second- 
ary Education Commission boldly recommended that the teacher- 
training institutions should accept their responsibility for assisting in 
the inservice stage of teacher training. Among the activities which 
the training college should provide or collaborate are : (1) Refresher 
Courses: (2) Practical training in workshop ; (3) Seminars and 
Professional conferences : (4) Short Intensive Courses in Special 
subjects ; (5) Staff should serve as consultants to schools conducting 
some programme of improvement. The All India Council for Second- 
ary Education was set up in 1955 to implement the recommendations 
of the Secondary Education Commission. The most remarkable 
achievement of this AICSE is the establishment of twenty-four Exten- 
sion Centres in selected training colleges in 1955. Thirty more 
Centres were opened in 1957. The impact of these Extension Centres 
on Schools and Colleges was so great that many new centres were 
established during the Third Five Year Plan and now the number 


is 100. 
Guide Lines for Extension Services 

It has been generally accepted that one of the most successfull 
schemes during the Second and Third Five Year Plans has been the 
scheme of extension services in training colleges. Like the quality of 
mercy it has benefited both the partners—schools and colleges. During. 
this decade of Extension Services, all the workers have been inspired 
by the noblest ideals of professional service and better education to 
the children in the schools of the nation. In order to grasp the wide- 
spread and abiding impact of extension services it is necessary to state 
the convictions which have inspired extension workers. Some of 
these convictions are given below :— 

(1) There has been urgent need for the professional rejuvenation 
of teachers. The teacher must generate new warmth and radiate new 
light. He must kindle new enthusiasm in his pupils. This can be 


accomplished by reducing his teaching load and releasing him for 
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participation in programmes of in-service education. He should be 
provided with new materials, books and educational journals so that 
he may keep in touch with all new developments. 

(2) Improved performance on the part of existing school perso- 
nnel presents an immediate challenge to the schools if we want 
additional resources and facilities for the expansion of education. 
This task presents a new challenge to all those concerned with the 
education of teachers. It presents a great challenge to those who are 
concerned with promoting education for realising the dream of 
education for all the children ofall the people in the Republic of 
India. How is the tax-payer going to put his faith in education unless 
the existing schools and teachers demonstrate that the increasing 
investment in education is justified ? 

(3) There is need for improving the working conditions of 


& teachers. Itis important that the best candidates be selected for 


Preparation as teachers. It is essential that society's best brains and 
efforts be devoted to the responsible task of preparing teachers. It is 
exceedingly important that the curriculum, instruction, guidance, 
evaluation and administration of training colleges demonstrate 
the best known practices of democratic education. It must be em- 
phasized these factors alone do not determine the efficiency of trained 
teachers, Many other factors operate in determining the performance 
of the teachers on the job. A large proportion of these factors 
represent the working situation. Since work is a major element in adult 
experience, the character of working circumstances makes a profound 
difference with respect to professional satisfaction and development. 
Improvement of working conditions is imperative not merely in order 
that teachers may better enjoy their work but even more than their 
capacities and initiative may be fully harnessed in the process of 
creating better schools. 

(4) There is need for establishing a two-way channel of com- 
munication of ideas with regard to improving the schools. Improve- 
ment of any kind ultimately means changing the attitudes and 
behaviour of all the human beings involved in a given enterprise. An 
important factor in changing the attitudes of teachers is the establish- 
ment of healthy channels of two-way communication of ideas up 
and down the hierarchy of education. In the traditional pattern of 
educational administration ideas have travelled only from top te 
bottom. It is imperative that now they travel from bottom to top 
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also. It must be realized that the new social order and the demo- 
cratic structure of education can be built only by pooling all the 
resources of all the people. A major contribution of in-service 
education is to maintain free-flow of ideas and provide for interaction 
and motivation for professional growth. 

(5) The professional responsibilities narrowly conceived tend 
to issolate the teachers from the main stream of life. There is a 
real need for all teachers to be intellectually and emotionally con- 
cerned with the best thoughts in all walks of life. Great thinkers 
who have ably grappled with the persistent problems of life in general, 
and man’s social existence in particular, have something important 
to say to teachers. Teachers can find in their writings concepts and 
insights of profound relevance to the effective performance of their 
tasks. Continuous in-service education provides an opportunity of 
keeping abreast with the best social thinking. 

(6) Teachers must show by example that continuous growth 
is a worthwhile goal for all. Teachers never miss the opportunity of 
impressing upon their students the importance of continuous learning. 
They take pains to stimulate, inspire and challenge their pupils to 
ithe acquisition of more knowledge, better skills and sound insights. 
‘Yet many teachers forget that in this task as in no other, example is 
‘better than precept. Among other things, the teacher should be an 
example of an ever present urge for learning. He should demons- 
trate that the most competent adults are constantly striving to learn 
more. 


Impact of Extension Services 


What have the Extension Services accomplished ? About 
10,000 secondary schools have been covered in some form or other. 
More than 50 percent of them have felt the impact in a fair measure. 
Some of them have started using audio-visual aids in class-room 
teaching. Schools have started science clubs and experimental 
projects. They are keeping abreast of new methods and techniques 
through books and educational journals. They have discovered that 
various types of consultant services are available in Colleges of 
Teacher Education. The Colleges of Teacher Education, in their 
turn, have come in real contact with the schools. They have descen- 
ded from their “Ivory Towers” and are striving to relate their 
programme to the needs and problems of schools. They have 
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organised Workshops, Seminars, Short Courses, Exhibitions and are 
buzzing with activity round the clock. They have brought out scores 
of publications on the entire range of problems that our Secondary 
Schools are facing. The State Departments of Education have dis- 
covered that the Colleges of Teacher Education are their veritable 
Brain Trusts and their resources must be utilized for the expansion 
and reconstruction of secondary education. 

There are many tangible and intangible benefits which have 
accrued as a result of extension services during the past decade. State 
Departments of Education have discovered the great wealth of ideas 
and resources in training colleges and they have begun to consult 
them for professional advice. Schools and Colleges have entered 
into a new era of co-operation for mutual benefit. The following 
statements attempt to give some idea of this great impact :— 

(1) In spite of many unfavourable factors, Extension Services 
have demonstrated that teachers readily join together in an effort to 
do better what they conceive to be their jobs. The supreme task of 
educational leadership, therefore, is to provide proper conditions in 
which the teachers may live, learn, grow, teach, and lead. School 
excutives have no more important task than that of promoting 
growth in the school personnel. Extension Services have promoted 
a proper climate for work and a great deal of enthusiasm in school 
personnel. Proper climate means : 

A chance to work on jobs that seem important...... a chance to | 
work on jobs where each can make a positive contribution, a 
chance to adjust the plans and the objectives that relate to any 
undertaking as adjustment seems called for,a chance to work 
as friends and equals, a chance to move from thought to action, 
saat a rich association with young people and adults of the 
school community, and a continuous association with important 
ideas for social advance and related school development. 

(2) Extension services have demonstrated that although indiviz 
dual activities are valuable and must be encouraged, it is important 
that group activities in keeping with the ways of democracy be 
stressed. Life in the schools must demonstrate the best practices of 
democratic living. One cannot expect to build a co-operative social 
order if the teacher is concerned with the mere teaching of his subjegt 
and is working exclusively in his department. Since the aim of the 
new education is the development of the total personality of the 
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pupil, teachers must realize that teaching in a democratic society is 
“essentially a collective enterprise in the sense that the labours of 
each person bear fruit to the extent that they are coordinated with 
those of many others”. In order to keep a proper balance of indivi- 
dual and group activities it is necessary to remember that “Group 
activity cannot achieve its full possibilities except as it develops such 
interests and insights as will cause individuals to act with increased 
vigour and understanding”. These convictions have been fortified 
by hundreds of courses, workshops and seminars organised by the 
Extension Centres throughout the country in the last decade. Almost 
exclusively, the credit for promoting the partnership between schools 
and training colleges should be assigned to extension services. 

(5) When teachers go to work on jobs that seem important to 
them, personal growth, school improvement, and the betterment of 
life in the community beccme closely related. Also, if given proper 
conditions, the teachers’ conceptions of their jobs will broaden and 
come to relate more closely to the needs of modern India. Therefore, 
“schools must ever seek to maintain those conditions under which 
ideas of what schools can and should do will freely flow”. The 
greatest impact of Extension Services is visible in the free flow of 
ideas between school personnel and educational administrators at all 
levels. 

(4) National challenges in the field of education can be met 
by local planning. The school faculty is the ideal unit for thinking 
creatively about what and how the school can contribute in the 
building of a strong and prosperous India. Outstanding schools 
which had enough freedom to organize inservice education pro- 
grammes in keeping with local conditions and needs have demon- 
strated that they have the potential to blaze a new trail in school 
improvement. Some of these new cxperiments are exercising enor- 
mous influence on educational planning in India. 

(5) Reconstruction in any field of education is, in the last analy- 
Sis reconstruction of the attitudes and behaviour of the human beings 
involved in education. That is, change in the curriculum and school 
programme has to be studied as a form of deliberate social change. 
Also, reconstruction of the school programme can be used as an 
important means of effecting wider social change. It is important 
to remember in this connection that, “a curriculum change (i.e. 
change in the school programme) has not actually occurred until it 
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has been registered in the minds and hearts and habits of people. 
This has been amply demonstrated by the Extension Services and the 
impact is visible in the new emphasis on continuous professional 
growth of school personnel. 

(6) Closely related to the above concept of educational recons- 
truction being a form of deliberate social change is the need for the 
provision for change from the old to the new. The need is to provide 
the machinery for change—the organization and favourable conditions. 
As Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “people do not change their nature 
merely by taking thought. Nor do they change by a shower of 
official circulars. Students of sociology and social psychology tell 
us that the change from the old to the new must be rooted in the 
soil. Change must grow from within’’. The Extension Services have 
amply demonstrated that gradual change from the old to the new is 
possible through systematic programmes of inservice education. Thus 
the State Departments of Education have entered a new era in dealing 
with schools. No other scheme has done so much to shake the 
foundations of the authoritarian pattern of educational administration 
and to usher in the new era of democratic educational administration. 


Techniques and Procedares of Inservice Education 
ation has been 


The Extention Services Project in secondary educ 
f the Second 


acclaimed to be one of the most successful schemes © 
Five Year Plan. The extension services have injected new life in 
secondary schools and have made the training colleges dynamic by 
establishing various channels of free and frequent communication 
with the schools. Extension work has amply demonstrated what 
can be achieved by the mutual co-operation of enterprising schools 
and colleges. There is no doubt that the extension services have creat- 
ed new faith and enthusiasm in schools and colleges. They have also 
demonstrated that reconstruction and progress in the field of educa- 
tion is possible through carefully planned programmes. The scheme 
of extension services was started in 1955 with 25 teachers colleg¢s. 
Extension services are now functioning in nearly 100 teachers colleges. 
Tt is now accepted that extension services are an integral part of a 
teachers colleges. The establishment of Extension Services Centres 
in primary training institutions is an outstanding tribute to the 1m- 
-pact of extension services in secondary training colleges. 

One decade of inservice education represents a period of brisk 
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activity in schools and colleges. This decade can best be described as 
the new era in teacher education. An important achievement of this 
new era is the new partnership of schools and colleges. This decade 
of inservice education also represents a struggle on the part of the 
training colleges to discover effective techniques and procedures of 
extension work. In 1955 some teacher educators were convinced 
that merely by adding a Deptt. of Extension Services to a Teachers 
College, extension services would automatically grow and spread out 
in the secondary schools. There were others who had an intuition 
that the establishment of extension services centre was only the beginn- 
ing of a new era of struggle to promote the partnership of schools 
and colleges. It is perhaps true to say that the majority of the 
teacher educators were not aware of the full significance of inservice 
education in J955. The proceedings of Srinagar conference indicate 
the fears and hopes of teacher educators who prepared the plan for 
extension services. The proceedings of Hyderabad conference further 
reflect these fears and hopes. A discerning reader would, however, 
find a note of optimism in the proceedings of koth these All India 
conferences. 

The first few years of extension work are full of remarkable 
enthusiasm in training colleges. During this first phase, the Hon. 
Directors and Co-ordinators of extension services went to the second- 
ary schools in their jurisdiction with great confidence to impress upon 
the schools that they knew all the answers. Each Extension Centre 
had to cater to about 300 secondary schools located in various 
districts. It was assumed that the Extension Centre would work in 
these schools for their general and all round improvement. There was. 
quite an uproar in the State Deptts. of Education especially in the 
Inspectorate because scme people thought that Extension Services. 
were interfering with the work of Inspecting officers. Lengthy circulars. 
were promptly despatched from Delhi to State Deptts. of Education 
urging them to co-operate in the betterment of schools. Hony. 
Directors and Co-ordinators were requested to seek the co-operation 
of inspecting officers in Extension work. A search for the techniques 
and procedures of extension work in the first half of the decade would 
perhaps result in a general agreement about the following :— 

ə l. Great emphasis was laid on group work anda number of 
group activities were organized by each Extension Centre. Seminars, 
Workshops ond Conferences were organized with great enthusiasm. 
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It may be difficult to point out any area of work of secondary school 
which escaped this group activity. Seminars and Workshops were 
held for teachers of various school subjects; regional and State 
seminars were organised for Headmasters of secondary schools. 
Under the guidance of experts from Delhi teacher educators and 
Inspecting Officers from the State these workshops and seminars 
discussed the entire range of problems in secondary education. There 
is no doubt that these group activities provided unlimited opportuni- 
ties for the expression of pent-up feelings and views on the perennial 
theme of reform of secondary education. It must be emphasised that 
these group activities contributed a great deal by building confidence 
and providing a forum for free and frank discussion on educational 
issues. It is only in the second half of the decade that these group 
activities were seriously questioned and doubts were expressed about 
their impact on school practices. 

2. All Extension Centres devoted considerable attention in 
printing the reports of all Seminars and Workshops. These reports 
were widely distributed in the hope that those who did not participate 
in the programmes may get a glimpse of what had transpired in the 
groups. The Coordinators had to spend long hours in editing and 
proof-reading these manuscripts which contained glowing accounts of 
inaugural and valedictory functions by high dignitaries ; thread-bare 
discussions of vital educational issues ; and finally an impressive list 
of recommendations for educational reform. The Extension Centres 
earnestly believed that the gospel of inservice education would spread- 
far and wide through these reports and publications and education 
would be reformed. Newsletters were also printed and distributed 
to inform the schools about the activities of the Extension Centres. 
Again, in the second half of the decade, serious doubts were expressed 
about the impact of these publications on school practices. 

3. Each Extension Centre hada small library of American. 
books and periodicals dealing with different aspects of secondary 
education. Some people in Delhi honestly believed that if thest 
books were studied by teachers, they would become up-to-date in 
their knowledge of educational theory and practice. Consequently 
educational reforms would follow. The moment it was discovered 
that the Extension Library was not adequate, State Govjs. 
were persuaded to provide financial assistance for the purchase of 
more books. Some books and periodicals kept flowing from U. S. A- J 
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to supplement the Extension libraries. Extension Coordinators took 
great pains to loan the books to readers in different corners of their 
jurisdiction. This item of work was assigned a high priority in the 
itinerary of coordinators when they visited schools. There was no 
doubt that new knowledge was available in the books and periodicals 
‘and all that was required of teachers wasa careful study of this 
material, In the first half of this decade of in-service education no 
body doubted that the library services of Extension Centres offered 
the most concrete and valuable service to schools. It was believed that 
there could be no better procedure or technique of extension work. 

4. Another valuable possession of the Extension Centre was 
collection of educational films, film-strips, maps, charts and globes. 
It also included film and film-strip projector, epidiascope, tape recorder 
record-player and one or two cameras for photography. This 
collection of audio-visual material was available on demand to secon- 
dary schools. The co-ordinator took pains to see that this wealth of 
audio-visual material was properly circulated in schools. Some 
enterprising co-ordinators also joined well-known film libraries and 
procured documentary and educational films to supplement their own 
stock of films from U. S. A. These film shows attracted eager crowds 
of students and teachers. The coordinators piled up statistics of 
film-shows and number of people in various categories who witnessed 
them. It seemed all was well with extension work with new teaching 
aids. Pamphlets, bulletins and catalogues were printed and widely 
circulated. Finally, the awkward question was raised—what has been 
the impact of audio-visual services on school practices ? 

5. Various techniques and procedures were tried to involve the 
training college staff and the inspecting officers in extension work. 
Extension work seemed to catch roots wherever these two groups of 
people were involved in the various activities. Whenever Hon. Direct- 
ors and Coordinators assembled for assessing and planning extension 

swork, they considered ways and means of enlisting the active 
support and cooperation of training college staff and inspecting officers. 
Advisory committees were constituted for each Extension Centre with 
members drawn from all sectors of education. These Committees 
suggested and approved the plan of work in the light of the needs and 
problems of secondary schools. 

6. Considerable attention was given to problems of examina- 
tion reform. Several projects were undertaken for this purpose and 
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the Extension Centres invited teachers, teacher educators and experts 
of all kinds to tackle the problems and workshops were organised for 
finding solutions for them. Evaluation Officers from Delhi travelled 
widely to help in conducting scores of workshops for examination 
reform. 

Those who are critical about the impact of extension work in 
the first half of the decade should remember that the major contri- 
bution of this period was to prepare the ground for a bright future 
for in-service education. By 1960-61 every one agreed that the 
gospel had been spread ; the need had been firmly established ; and 
the climate had been created for a new partnership of schools and 
colleges ; teachers and teacher educators ; pre-service and in-service 
workers ; and school administrators were persuaded to accept that 
extension work had heralded anew era in education. lt would be 
noticed that the seed which was planted in 1955 began to shoot up 
and really embarked upon its upward journey. The second half of 
the decade of in-service education is a story of intensive work directed 
towards consolidating the gains and demonstrating the impact on 
school practices. Searching questions were raised about the techniques 
and procedures of extension work. This resulted in new and better 
techniques as well as more effective use of earlier procedures of 
extension work. Mention may be made of the following :— 
Experimental Projects. 

Science Clubs and Science Fairs. 
Seminar Readings. 

Annual Zonal/State Conferences. 
Training of Coordinators. 

Intensive Work with Schools. 
Assessment of Extension Centres. 
Workshops for specific objectives. 

Wide distribution of useful publications. 
Intensive work in Examination Reform. 
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-Research Needs in In-Service Education 


As a result of one decade of work, in-service education has now 
become integral part of teacher education, It is encouraging that 
in-service education is gaining strength in Primary Teacher Training 
institutions also. Gujerat has demonstrated its faith in in-service 
‘education where many Secondary Schools are willingly contributing 
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money for meeting partly the expenditure on in-service education by 
the Extension Centres. Government of Mysore deserve our congratu- 
lations because in their newly started colleges of Education at 
Jamkhandi and Davangere Extension Centre has been provided as 
an integral part of the college. While we have every reason to 
rejoice over this successful decade of in-service education, it is good 
to remember that we have to work with greater zeal and dedication 
in the years ahead. There is greater need now for continuous search 
for better techniques and procedures of in-service work. It is 
appropriate in this context to reiterate what Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao 
Member (Education) Planning Commission said recently. Defining 
the term Technology of Education “Dr. Rao said,” by this I mean 
the adoption of education techniques that will lead to reduction in 
cost without impairment of efficiency. This may seem a contradiction 
in terms but the leading educationists will tell you how it is possible. 
The techniques proposed are :— 

(1) Expansion of existing institutions to their optimum viable 
size ; 

(2) Opening of part-time courses and evening institutions ; 

(3) Cooperative education in the sense of establishing a more 
positive link than hitherto between technical education and 
industry ; 

(4) Correspondence courses accompanied by personal contact 
programmes and summer institutes, especially for elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers. 

(5) Extended use of audio-visual equipment. 

The following examples would illustrate the research needs in 

extension work. 

(1) Workshops and Seminars: Some people have developed 
allergy for these terms and they are anxious to condemn these as 
ineffective procedures of in-service education. It is now fashionable 
to say Task Force, Study Group, Working Group etc. By whatever 
name you choose to; describe this group activity, its effectiveness 
depends upon such questions as—what preparation is needed before 
the meetings begin? How should the participants be selected ? 
What is the optimum number of participants ? What should be the 
duration? What should the working papers contain? What 
preparation is needed by participants before they come for the group: 
meetings ? What preparation is to be done by jthe consultants ? 
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What facilities in terms of books, films,journals, visits, etc., be pro- 
vided during the workshop ? What is the best time of the year for 
holding the workshops ? Who should share the responsibility for 
follow up work and how? In the absence of any systematic study 
of this problem in India it may be stated that there are some out- 
standing characteristics of workshops and seminars. These activities 
can be effective instruments of in-service education in the measure 
that the following characteristics are emphasized :— 

(a) The essential features of workshops and seminars are inten- 
sive consideration of practical problems of class-room teaching, 
flexible and informal working conditions, active sharing by the 
participants in developing plans for individual or group study and a 
wide range of resources in terms of resource persons, books, journals 
and all kinds of teaching aids. 

(b) The average duration may be 3 days to 10 days and the 
usual time-table consists of general sessions and small group meet- 
ings; free time for individual work and study; lectures and 
film-shows ; school visits and excursions; and presentation of 
workshop report. 

(c) It is usual for participants and staff members to live and 
-eat together and promote informal contacts providing for maximum 
-opportunities for friendly discussion and exchange of ideas. 

(d) The workshop broadens the professional outlook of the 
-participants and provides ample opportunities for cooperative group 
-work, The chief value of a workshop is “the opportunity to be 
-challenged by one’s peers’. These contacts develop new interests 
and faith in education as well as increase the satisfaction and respect 
for the teaching profession. 

(e) The participant is given an opportunity to make an intensive 
-study of a problem which has arisen out of his experience as a 
teacher. Broadly speaking the activities of a workshop are based 
upon the problems, needs and interests of the participants. Because 
.of the pressure of regular duties and heavy teaching load, it is noe 

„often possible for administrators and teachers to study their problems 
.during the course of the academic year. 

(f) The participant shares in planning a programme of indivi- 


.dual and group activities designed to meet his needs and those of 


other participants. Self-direction is a trait which ean be learned only 
‘by living. Therefore the participants in a workshop have full share 
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of planning for it and all the activities are related to the goals of the 
participants. ; 

(e) Each participant is the final judge of what is to be done 
about his problem. No staff member dictates anything although 
they offer pler..y of suggestions and guidance, The participant selects 
the problem or project and goes about solving it with the assistance 
of other participants and staff members. No one makes him work 
by giving assignments or threatening him with poor marks. But he 
realizes all along that by the end of the workshop, he must achieve 
something notable. 

(h) A major task of the workshop is the broadening of pers- 
pective. The workshop will defeat its purpose if the participants are 
looking all the time to their narrow field of specialisation, The real 
promise of workshop is in the field of group thinking and joint 
planning for meeting the new challenges of a dynamic society, In 
general, a workshop does not evaluate its members. The participants. 
evaluate the workshop and themselves. Evaluation is a comparative 
process. It is not merely a summing up buta means of promoting. 
improvement and suggesting “next step’ and “follow-up” in the 
professional growth of the participant as well as in the development 

of the programme, 

(2) Programme of Seminar Readings :—In our efforts for im- 
proving the effectiveness of workshops and seminars, I would 
commend the programme of Seminar Readings started by the: 
DEPSE. Teachers and workers in education are requested to write 
papers on any of the subjects announced by D.E.P.S.E., and submit 
them to any Extension Centre. Each Extension Centre organises a 
series of Seminar Readings in which the contributors present their 
papers and discuss them subject-wise. Thus instead of seminar in 
which everyone comes unprepared, here is an example of a series of 
seminars in which several people come prepared with their papers. 
Every effort should be made to promote this excellent programme. 
It, is gratifying that DEPSE has published two volumes of The 
Teacher Speaks which contains the National Award papers. 

(3) Publications :—Let us take another example of the pub- 
lication brought out by each Extension Centre. While discussing the 
measures for improvement of publications at a Conference in Madias, 
Prof. T. K.N. Menon declared that the era of news-letters is now 
over, Newsletters and reports were needed in the first phase of our 
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work when the goal was spreading of the gospel. What is needed now 
is a series of pamphlets on specific problems written in simple 
language for helping the teachers in their daily work. Here again, 
the DEPSE, has shown the way by publishing several pamphlets 
relevant to the work of teachers. These pamphlets have been widely 
acclaimed. Some of these pamphlets should be translated in regional 
languages for wider circulation. New publications are the most 
important sources of new ideas and we have to go a long way in 
exploiting fully their contribution to in-service education. 

(4) Science Ciubs :—Let us take another example in which the 
search for new techniques would pay rich dividends—the area of 
science education. It has to be realized that in-service education in 
this area requires different techniques. One example of our search 
for better techniques in the improvement of science education is the 
scheme of School Science Clubs. It is well-known that there are no 
clubs in other school subjects. Although the Science Clubs have not 
achieved all that was expected, there is no doubt that they have 
injected new life in science education in our schools, The Central. 
Science Clubs located in Extension Centres should be fully utilized 
for in-service education of science teachers, specially for preparing- 
them to run school science clubs. School Science Clubs and Science 
Fairs should be promoted on a national scale, 

(5) Correspondence Courses :—In our search for new techniques 
of in-service education, we should consider “Correspondence 
Courses” as an effective technique. Correspondence Courses are 
being successfully used by different professional groups in several: 
countries of the world, The NCERT has taken a bold decision in 
approving Summer Schools-Cum-Correspondence Courses for clear- 
ing the backlog of untrained teachers in secondary schools. But this 
is only touching the fringe. We should carefully examine all the 
potential of correspondence technique in education. 

(6) Staff Councils and Study Circles :—Willingness for self- 
improvement is the most basic consideration for the success of in-, 
service education programmes. We assume that the teachers in the 
schools are concerned about how they are best serving the communi- 
ties in which they are located. If they find any short-comings in 
their school programme, they must do something about bringing 
improvement. The entire organization for inservice education will be 
of little avail if the individual teachers and schools are not alert and 
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willing for self-improvement. Therefore the organisers of in-service 
education must put a primary value on self-improvement, initiative 
and local leadership of the persons concerned. 

There is no better organization for in-service education than 
the staff in schools. In their staff meetings, the teachers have a ready 
made instrument for promoting their professional growth. It is the 
responsibility of the headmaster to provide an intelligent leadership 
and create favourable atmosphere in which teachers not only teach 
well but also Jearn well. Local needs and problems can best be met 
by the local people. Consultants and resource persons should be 
utilized but the local staff should see the worth of the activities. They 
-must share in the planning, implementation and evaluation of in-ser- 
-vice activities. It is the paramount responsibility of school adminis- 
trators and organisers of in-service education to see that activities for 
the professional growth of teachers do not become irksome tasks or 
necessary evils. It should be a pleasure and privilege of individual 
teachers to improve their performance and grow to the utmost by 
using all available resources. 

Study-circles have aiso been utilized by Extension Centres as a 
technique of in-service education. In some cases subject teachers of 
‘one school have come together and formed study-circles for discuss- 
ing the problems and procedures in the teaching of that subject. It 
is worthwhile to state a few basic considerations for effective use of 
this technique :— 

(a) For effective use of staff meetings in promoting the pro- 
fessional growth, the headmaster has to take the initiative and main- 
tain good staff relationship. Staff meetings should be an example of 
a deliberative body, able and willing to do cooperative work and not 
a debating society. It is for the headmaster to create a favourable 
atmosphere in which teachers may have an active share in everything 
that is of vital concern to them. f 

(b) By successful solution of school problems through co- 
operative planning and working together an esprit-de-corps can be 
developed which will inspire professional growth. By cooperative 
thinking, teachers not only build security and happiness within their 
own group but build into themselves attitudes and techniques which 
are reflected in dealing with their pupils. The logical place to learn 
aiid to practise democracy is in the schools. 

(c) Each school can promote teacher growth through improved 
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Ppersonal-social relationship and school-community relationships. 
Many teachers need to broaden their own understanding and appre- 
ciation through reading, sports, social and civic activities. Others 
need help in the practical problems of living with people and in their 
problems of emotional adjustment. All such problems can be dis- 
cussed in the staff meeting and a plan can be prepared for continuous 
inservice education of teachers. 

(d) Under democratic leadership, well organized staff meetings 
will give ample opportunities for school improvement, conducting 
new experiments, better implementation of the syllabus, better pro- 
cedures for examination, etc. The daily satisfaction of a teacher’s 
life can be enormously enhanced if the working conditions provide a 
healthy and vigorous atmosphere with a pervasive sense of the worth 
and dignity of the individual teacher. 

(e) The school must develop a cooperative life so that the 
pupils and teachers may learn the value of community life. The staff 
and students must take definite measures to ensure that the school 
exemplifies a real community and not simply an aggregate of individ- 
uals who come together for a few hours every day. The headmaster 
and the staff have to tend and nurse corporate life with all the 
ingenuity at their command. School assemblies, school projects, self- 
government, co-curricular activities-all help in enriching this corporate 
life. Such activities need to be planned through staff meetings. 


CHAPTER SEVEN | 


PREPARATION OF TEACHER 
EDUCATORS 


In 1952 the Secondary Education Commission discussed the 
problem of staffing of training colleges and emphasized that care 
should be taken in selecting the staff members. The Commission 
pointed out that a training college can be only as effective as the 
individual staff members and if the colleges have to become dynamic 
centres, high priority must be given to the selection of competent 
staff. The Commission recommended that the minimum qualifica- 
tion should be (i) an Honours or Master’s degree or a first class B.A. 
or B.Sc. degree in the particular subject ; (ii) a professional qualifi- 
cation—M.Ed. degree with three years’ teaching experience or an 
L.T. or B.T. degree with five years’ service as an Inspector or Head- 
master. i 

Some Universities and State Governments have taken steps to 
implement this recommendation and they have prescribed Master’s 
degree in the subject and Master of Education degree as the minimum 
qualification for training college posts. But a quick survey of training 
college staff in the different States would indicate that appointing 
authorities have perfected the technique of violating this recommen- 
dation. Amongst all types of colleges affiliated to Universities, training 
colleges stand out as the only group of institutions having a wide 
divergence of highly qualified and well-paid staff on one end ; and 
hardly qualified and ill-paid staff on the other end of the scale. There- 
has never been any systematic planning for the selection, recruitment 
and training of teacher educators. Universities have consistently 
ignored the training colleges and university authorities have often 
yielded to all types of pressures and given affiliation to sub-standard 
training colleges. Private managements have rarely been inspired by 
the motive of professional service through training colleges ; some of 
them have found it convenient to run training colleges as commercial 
propositions. State Governments have given the lowest priority to 
the needs of training colleges in matters of buildings, hostels, equip- 
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ment, staff etc. The magic wand of seniority has been conveniently 
and successfully used by State Governments in dumping all kinds of 
indifferent officers to training colleges. The coveted post of Principal 
in Govt. Training Colleges always goes to the high priests of State 
Departments of Education in the order of seniority. 

It must now be realized that it is the lack of State-wise planning 
which has brought teacher education to this pathetic state. How 
much respect can you have for the socialistic pattern when for the 
same job a training college lecturer in one part of India gets three 
times the salary of a lecturer in some other part of the country ? 
Surely, we are proud of the fact that education is a state subject. 
But Government of India cannot go on admiring this disparity. They 
have responsibility in the interest of national standards of teacher 
education, in the interest of better standards of education in the 
country. 

The National Association of Teacher Educators has been urging 
the Central and State Governments to take immediate steps for 
upgrading the professional competence of the existing teacher edu- 
cators through inservice programmes. It is gratifying to note that 
the N.C.E.R.T. has made intermittant efforts for in-service education 
and professional growth of small number of teacher educators. But 
the problem can be solved only through a net-work of Summer 
Courses, Evening Courses, Vacation Courses, Correspondence Courses 
specially designed for the professional growth of all categories of 
teacher educators. Many teacher educators are anxious to work 
for M. Ed. and Ph.D. to upgrade their competence. But it is a pity 
that they are not encouraged and facilitles are not provided for them. 
Educational administrators have no sympathy for these enthusiastic 
workers who feel frustrated, begin to stagnate and lose interest in 
their work. Instead of encouragement for professional growth, these 
workers are accused and suspected of adding degrees for selfish 
motives of aspiring for higher posts. The apathy of educational 
administrators is visible in turning down every year hundreds‘of 
applications for further education. 

Ph.D. in education is considered an achievement for those who 
are born under favourable stars. Many Universities have no facilities 
for Ph.D. and no attempts are visible for providing these facilities. 
Wherever facilities do exist, all efforts are made to discourage the 
candidates. Most universities take pride in laying down impossible 
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standards and procedures for Ph.D. Itis not surprising, therefore, 
that the number of Ph.D.s in Education is pitifully small and the 
demand has been steadily on the increase. The N.C.E.R.T. conduc- 
ted a survey and discovered that between 1930 and 1962 Indian 
Universities had produced only 80 Ph.Ds. in education! The cynic 
may well ask the question—what has been the impact of these Ph.D. 
researches on the policy and programmes of education in India. A 
case can be made out that if there has not been any significant 
impact, why clamour for more Ph.D.s 


The point at issue is not to count the number of Ph.D.s and 
feel sorry or elated. The real issue is extremely vital for the consoli- 
dation of gains and quality improvement in education 
unprecedented growth of educational institutions in India. Do we 
formulate our educational plans and schemes on scientfiic evidence, 
data obtained through systematic study and research or do we go on 
planning on the basis of dreams and visions of educational planners 
and administrators? Do we look for solutions to urgent problems 
in the experiments and researches or do we look for them in our 
Vedas and Scriptures ? Or do we develop increasing dependence on 
foreign consultants for finding solutions to our problems ? 


after the 


It would be obvious to any educational planner that in the 
implementation of all plans the most baffling hurdle is the lack of 
data and facts on the one hand and dearth of well-trained and 
competent workers. Therefore, if we plan carefully for producing 
100 Ph.D.s in the Fourth Five Year Plan, we will have the benefit of 
tesearch as well as a group of disciplined educational workers with 
Specialisation in various branches of education. The N.C.E.R.T, has 
an extremely important role in evolving a national plan for educa- 
tional research. The University Grants Commission should select 
outstanding Universities for implementing these research projects ‘and 
adequate finances should be provided to them. The Ministry of 

Government of India had started a scheme of Research 
in Training Colleges during the First Five Year Plan. This scheme 
is now being administered by the N.C.E.R.T. under the title Grant-in- 
aid for Approved Research Projects. The impact of this scheme has. 
not been appreciable so far because there is no national plan of 
research priorities in education. This plan can be evolved by the 
N.C.E.R.T. keeping in view the educational plans and schemes of 
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Government of India and State Governments during the Fourth 
Five Year Plan and subsequent Plans. 


Selection of Teacher Educators : 


In all professional colleges the job is more exacting and 
strenuous. Knowledge and skills have to be imparted to prospective 
professional workers, This calls for a continuous effort to integrate 
theory and practice. If a teacher educator has to be equipped for 
his job, he needs up-to-date knowledge of professional education ; 
knowledge of school subject for which he is preparing teachers ; skill 
in guiding student teachers in dealing with young students ; and skill 
in teaching at two levels—school students and college students. Due 
to the explosion of knowledge in all subjects we have now realized 
that all professional workers need upgrading. Also the impact of 
new technological and sociological developments call for new skills 
and new approaches. These new challenges are being met through 
the fast developing techniques of Summer Institutes, Correspondence 
Courses, Vacation Courses, Evening Courses and all kinds of un- 
conventional procedures for upgrading the existing body of profes- 
sional workers. A small beginning has been made to involve science 
teacher educators in Summer Institutes. N.C.E.R.T. has the distinc- 
tion of organising in collaboration with the University Grants Com- 
mission a few Summer Institutes in Educational Psychology. This 
effort needs to be strengthened considerably so that teacher educators 
of all types can have the benefit of Summer Institutes. 

It is also imperative to examine the whole question of recruit- 
ment, selection and training of teacher educators. Between 1950 
and 1965 the number of training colleges has shot up five times and 
the new institutions had to be staffed by whatever personnel was 
available in the country. Now the trend is not to open new institu- 
tions and some efforts are being made to consolidate and strengthen 
the existing teachers colleges. Let us not be misled into thinking 
that if there are no new training colleges being opened, there would 
be no need for new teacher educators. The proposal now is to have 
at least 300 students in a teachers college instead of 100. This would 
mean that more staff members would be needed to take care of the 
increased enrolment. The expansion of primary and secondary edu- 
cation is bound to continue and there would be increasing demand 
for trained teachers. There is no doubt, therefore, that more teacher 
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educators would be needed in the coming years to meet the expanding 
needs of education. Then there is the normal loss of existing teacher 
educators due to promotion, transfer and retirement. Viewed in its 
totality the problem of selection of teacher educators needs to be 
tackled in terms of the new challenges to the teaching profession and 
the requirements of the next 15—20 years. Ad-hoc measures adopted 
so far will not help us in achieving our goals. It is gratifying to note 
that the Education Commission has considered this problem in- great 
detail and recommended that a Master Plan for teacher education 
should be developed urgently. The N.C.E.R.T. in collaboration 
with the N.A.T.E. has already prepared this master plan for Mysore 
and Orissa States. 


For fulfilling the aspirations of such a master plan, action would 
be needed in the following areas so far as the selection and training 
of teacher educators is concerned :— 


(i) Implementation of a comprehensive plan for upgrading 
the existing group of teacher educators through well- 
planned Summer Institutes, Vacation Courses, Correspon- 
dence Courses, etc. 

(ii) Enforcing the minimum requirements of qualifications and 
experience ie. Master’s degree in school subject and 
Master's degree in Education. 

(iii) Reviewing and reforming the current practices of selection 
and recruitment of teacher educators. 

(iv) Providing specialised M.Ed. and Ph.D. programmes specifi- 
cally designed to prepare teacher educators. 

(v) Opening new channels for attracting fresh I or II class 
M.A.s/M.Sc.s to undergo a two year Master of Education 
Course and become teacher educators, 


New Proposals : 


s The current emphasis on upgrading the existing workers in 
education is extremely commendable. The participants of Summer 
Institutes and Summer Courses have learnt a great deal in a short- 
time and have been inspired for greater efforts. The staff members 
of these institutes and workshops have benefitted by their contact 
with the field workers and experts from other places. If such activities 
are organised on a Jarge scale for teacher educators, they are 
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bound to benefit and return to their work with new ideas, vision and 
courage. : 

Urgent action is needed on another front for ensuring that the 
new entrants to the profession of teacher educators are academically 
bright and professionally devoted to teacher education. We have a 
long way to go when a teacher educator may be proud of his pro- 
fession, Of course, there are many exceptions—and this small group 
of dedicated teacher educators is the only assurance of a new dawn 
in teacher education. What can be done to attract better quality 
entrants to teacher education? How to attract the best or at least 
the second best? Yes, better salaries and better prospects would 
certainly help. But much more is needed for developing a sense of 
dedication. The traditional methods of recruiting teacher educators 
from the ranks of teachers and inspectors must be supplemented by 
new channels of attracting fresh blood from other sources, What are 
these sources ? There may be many new sources but only one would 
be considered in detail here viz. select first or second class M.A.5/ 
M.Se.s and give them two-year Master of Education Course with 
high specialization in one branch of education. Adequate stipend 
may be given to each candidate for going through this two year 
M.Ed. Course and a job should be assured in a training college after 
successful completion of the course. 

Dr. N.P. Pillai has given considerable attention to this problem 
and he has proposed that we should catch a good prospective teacher 
educator quite carly. His proposal deserves immediate consideration. 
The proposal is given below :— 

“No one can be considered to have a reasonably high standard 
of attainment in any subject unless one has a Master’s Degree in the 
subject with a first, or at least, a high second class ; and so candidates 
with such qualification should be attracted to enter the L.T. or B.T. 
class as trainees. Those among this academically sound material 
who show the right social qualities and professional aptitudes, must 
be spotted out even at the beginning and trained for the job Sf 
teacher-trainers. If they are advised about this prospect, it should be 
possible to make them do better and harder work while they may be 
undergoing the same training with the other students. They may 
read more intensively under guidance and ultimately score very hjgh 
in the examinations. During practice-teaching and criticism lessons, 
they may be given opportunities for exhibiting qualities of initiative 
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and leadership and trained in the use of improved methods in the 
teaching-learning process. Such of these, as come out of the course 
with high credit, should be encouraged to continue their studies at 
the M.Ed. level. A certain number of freeships or scholarships must 
be made available to them. Those who pass the M.Ed. creditably 
should be drafted to the training colleges as ‘internecs’ for at least 
one year. This period should be spent by each candidate in working 
under supervision in the field in which he would later become a 
teacher in the training college. He may watch the lecturer at work 
and assist him in that work ; he may assist him in the correction of 
notes and discuss with him the why and how of every step ; he may 
participate in the supervision of criticism lessons and practice teaching 
and learn the tricks of the trade ; and he may do and direct action 
research, design project work, lead excursions etc. He should also: 
be made to teach a few periods in the school every week and observe 
the teaching of selected teachers with a view to critical discussion of 
their work with them after the lessons. This would be apprenticeship 
for taking up assignment as a Training College Lecturer and should 
be treated as the Ph.D. programme in the case of aspirants for lec- 
turerships in Arts and Science Colleges.” 

The proposal of Dr. N.P. Pillai is extreme'y commendable and 
practical. Bright and promissing students in B.Ed. course should be 
encouraged to go for M.Ed. and Ph.D. in the field of teacher educa- 
tion. Provision should be made for financial assistance to these 
persons and they should be encouraged to become teacher educators. 


Two-years M.Ed. Course for M.A.s/M.Se.s 


Due to the poor prospects after B.Ed. degree, no M.A. or M.Sc. 
really plans to go through the B.Ed. course. It is true that now 
there are some M.A. and M.Sc, degree holders joining the B.Ed. 
course but their number is almost negligible. There is great pressure 
from some quarters that post-graduate degree holders should be 
admitted to M.Ed. course without going through B.Ed. course. This, 
some people believe, would open up new channels for attracting 
bright scholars to careers in teacher education and other fields of 
professional education. Faculties of Education in all Universities are 
determined not to yield to such pressures and they dismiss the pro- 
posal of admitting for M.Ed. Course anyone who has not done 
B.Ed. Even if there are some progressive educators who are anxious 
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to welcome new blood in M.Ed. course, they seem to be stuck up in 
the maze of rules and procedures. 

Therefore, the proposal of a two-year integrated M.Ed. course 
deserves careful consideration. The suggestion 1s not merely to put 
one year B.Ed. and one year M.Ed. together and satisfy the university 
regulations. The proposal is really to provide a challenging M.Ed. 
course to those who have a Master’s degree in school subjects and 
who would like to make a career in teacher education or any other 
job in professional education. We talk endlessly about the explosion 
of knowledge but we do not realise that there has been explosion of 
knowledge in professional education also. It would be a major 
calamity for future if we have to depend upon the conventional one 
year B.Ed. and one year M.Ed. courses for giving us the top teacher 
educators and future leaders in all branches of professional education. 
We cannot cope with the future demands unless we attract scholars 
in various disciplines and put them through a two year M.Ed. course 
specially designed to prepare them as specialists in their chosen field. 

Let us examine for a moment who is teaching Educational 
Psychology in B.Ed. and M.Ed. Courses? Who is teaching educational 
administration and supervision ? Who is teaching philosophical and 
sociological foundations of education ? Who is teaching history of 
education and current problems? With rare exceptions of some 
Ph.D.s from Indian and foreign Universities, most of those who are: 
teaching B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses are people who have learnt these 
subjects in their own B.Ed. and M.Ed. courses. Surely, most of them 
have iearnt a great deal from several years of experience and have- 
become scholars in their fields through self-study. But now the time- 
has come to make a modest beginning of attracting first or second 
class M.A.s/M.Sce.s to a two-year M.Ed. Course and put them in the 
teaching posts in training colleges. 

Only recently we have become aware that the situation is alarm- 
ing and scandolous in the field of “methods of teaching”. Methods of 
teaching school subjects has never been accepted as a respectable 
field of study at the M.Ed. level. Therefore, who is teaching 
“methods” in training colleges today? We do not believe in dis- 
crimination! All methods masters in training colleges are people 
who have learnt all about ‘“‘methods of teaching” in their one year 
B.Ed. course. Out of about 600 hours of total instruction in B.Ed. 
course, they have devoted precious 100 hours or so for acquiring. 
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complete mastery of ‘‘methods of teaching’. Surely those who are 
eager and have a thirst for knowledge read all that is available in E 
their special subject and the ‘‘methods of teaching”? that subject. But ` 
can you believe it, their formal instruction in “methods of teaching” 
is only 100 hours and that gives them eternal mastery over methodo- 
logy! No wonder that method masters as a group have miserably 
failed in having any impact on class-room teaching practices in India. 
Their main concern is to teach the barest abstract theory of “methods 
of teaching? so that their students can write the external theory 
examination in this paper in the B.Ed. course. Frankly speaking 
even 100 hours are too much for this specific purpose and many 
method masters do not know how to spend this time usefully. 
Therefore, teacher educators and educational planners should 
raise the following questions and find answers for them. What can 
we do in a two-year integrated M.Ed. course to a bright person 
having a first or second class Master’s degree in philosophy in order 
to turn him into a good college teech2r of philosophy of education ? 
What can we do through a two-year M.Ed. Course to a bright M.A. 
in History and prepare him to be a good college teacher of history of 
Education ? What can we do with a bright M.A. in Sociology 
during a two-year M.Ed. Course to prepare him to be a good college 
teacher of sociological foundations of education? What can we do 
with a bright M.A. in English Literature during the two-year M.Ed. 
course to prepare him to be a good method master of English ? 
What can we do with a bright M.Sc. during the two-year M.Ed. 
course to prepare him to be a good method master of Science ? 


This is a promising proposal and must be examined in detail. 
But let there be no illusions. It is not a panacea for all the iils of 
teacher education. Nor is there any suggestion that the two-year 
M.Ed. Course, howsoever excellent can be a substitute for wisdom 
and insights which come only through experience. But it needs to be 
emphasized that there are definite advantages in this proposal. Men- 
tion may be made of the following :— 


(i) Better quality candidates can be attracted for M.Ed. course. 

(ii) Candidates can be better prepared through a two-year 
integrated course, 

Gii) Candidates having a good Master's degree wiil have reason- 

able mastery of a discipline and a superior M.Ed. Course 
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can develop specialisation in professional education related 
with their basic disciplines. 

(iv) Scholars in basic disciplines and the discipline of profes- 
sional education would be competent to occupy all leader- 
ship positions and accelerate progress of various schemes in 
the Five Year Plans. 


.aMster of Science Education 


The merit of a two-year M.Ed. Course can be seen only if the 
plan is developed in keeping with a vision for the future development 
of education in India. As’an example, details will now be given for 
a two-year Master of Science Education Course. 

In view of the development of Science Education in the country, 
there is a growing demand for well-qualified persons who may be 
scholars in Science as well as Professional Education. There is an 
acute shortage of well-qualified persons and the purpose of this Post- 
Graduate Course is to meet this demand in a limited way. To begin 
with only 5 candidates may be admitted in one college. After 
gaining some experience we may increase the enrolment to 10 or 20 
in selected colleges. The Universities of Vikram, Mysore, Utkal and 
Rajasthan which have a Regional College of Education can start 
this new course immediately. Later on, other university centres 
having good Department of Science and Department of Education 
can run these centres. 

In order to attract good quality candidates, it would be neces- 
sary to provide for a stipend of Rs. 200/- pet month for all candidates 
selected for these courses. Every effort should be made to select 
only Ist or 2nd class M.Sc’s. It would be desirable to pick up bright 
s tudents from amongst those who complete their Master of Science 
degree. In any case experience of teaching should not be required 
for admission to these courses. If experienced teachers with Master 
of Science degree and good academic record are available, they may. 
be admitted to these courses. The course would be designed to 
develop some of the following competencies :— 

(i) Gain superior scholarship and skill in the main subject and 
in the areas of specialisation of the professional education. 


(ii) Develop competence in the supervision of instruction in 
science including all aspects of laboratory work, 
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(iii) Become aware of new developments in “content and 
methods of science education. 

(iv) Develop competence in curriculum construction in science 
for all levels of education. 

(v) Become able to analyse critically and organise effectively 
subject matter for instructional purposes and prepare ins- 
tructional materials for class-room teaching. 

(vi) Gain expertise in organization and management of Inservice 
education for science teachers and method masters. 

(vii) Ability to represent the education profession and science 
education in various conferences. 

(viii) Become qualified to use effectively a variety of teaching 
techniques for both class-room and laboratory. 

(ix) Become competent in assessment of effectiveness of science 
teaching. 

(x) Develop leadership in science education and provide con- 
sultative services. 

It is expected that some of these candidates would be absorbed 


in the Regional Colleges of Education and also in other University 
Departments. They can also be absorbed in other training colleges. 
There are Science Consultants in each state and some of the candidates 
can be appointed in those posts. The Department of Science ‘of the 
N.C.E.R.T. would also need some of these well qualified persons 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan. It is suggested that this Post- 
Graduate Course may have the following features :— 


1. About 50 percent of the time may be allotted to the study 
of content and methodology in Science. The details of 
this may be worked out in three or four theory papers and 
some investigations or research projects. 

2. About 25 per-cent of the time may be allotted to a compul- 
sory core programme which may consist of two papers ; 
namely (i) Problems of Indian Education : selected problems 
to be considered in a total perspective i.e. Historical, Philo- 
sophical, Psychological, Sociological, etc. (ii) Techniques. 
of Educational Research including the study and interpreta- 
tion of outstanding research in selected areas. 

3. The remaining 25% of the time may be alloted to one or 
two optionals. These subjects would be considered as 
minors and would heip to give a broad background of 
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related subjects. This group may consist of two Theory 
papers. The candidates should be given the choice to opt 
cither two papers in one area or one paper each in two 
areas. The optionals in this group may include some of 
the following : 

(a) Curriculum Development. 

(b) Guidance and Counselling. 

(c) Examination, Test and Measurement. 

(d) Teacher Education. 

(c) Educational Administration and Supervision. 

(N Audio-Visual Education. 

(g) Programmed Instruction. 

4. Each candidate would prepare a Thesis after a scientific 
study and investigation of a significant problem in Science 
or Professional Education or Science Education, 

5. There will be several term papers and practical assignments 
in addition to continuous internal assessment through 
periodical tests. They would be based on theory and prac- 
tical work and would be designed to develop high level of 
specialisation for each candidate. 

6. There will be 4—6 weeks of internship each year under 
proper supervision and carefully integrated with the needs 
and interests of cach candidate. The main purpose of 
internship would be to develop skills and understandings 
in a practical situation. Internship may include (i) teaching 
in schools ; (ii) teaching in training college ; (iii) on-the- 
job training in the State Institute of Science or Department 
of Science, N.C.E.R.T. or Science Institutes of national 
importance or any Department of National Institute of 
Education, New Delhi. 

7. There would be major emphasis on self-study and candi- 
dates would be provided ample opportunities for personal 
contact with outstanding experts and scholars. No college 
may have on its staff all these experts. Therefore, scholars 
from Universities and Colleges would be invited to work 
with the candidates and supplement the efforts of the 
College faculty running the M.Ed. Course. Adequate 
remuneration would be paid to the experts for this part- 
time work. 


j 
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It is necessary for the success of this programme that 
courses of study are not subjected entirely to formal 

work, Every effort should be made to weave ina ne 
of projects, assignments , term papers, etc. Inspite of 
formal courses of study, efforts should be made to have 
rich programme for cach candidate to meet his needs 
develop his interests and talents. This would ensure 
level specialiation by each candidate. 
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Training Colleges. Smt. Hansa Mehta was elected President and 
the late A.N. Basu was elected Vice President. Prof. T.K.N. Menon 
and Prof. A.C. Deve Gowda were elected Secretaries of AIATC. The 
First Report of the Conference of AIATC was published by the M.S. 
University of Baroda. This document is the most comprehensive 
statement of curricula, examination etc. and is a treasure of inform- 
ation about teacher education in India in 1950. 
Il 


The Second Conference of the A.I.A.T.C. was held in Mysore 
in November, 1951. The Mysore University was the host and the 
authorities were extremely generous in their hospitality. Dr. B.C. 
Manjunath, Vice—Chancellor, Mysore University inaugurated the 
‘Conference and expressed great dissatisfaction from the existing 
system of education. He pleaded that continuous supply of well 
trained teachers was the only remedy for better education. The Vice- 
Chancellor recommended the institution of professional training 
through Correspondence Courses extending over two years. The 
Conference discussed several problems and appointed a Committee of 
seven members to examine the First Five Year Plan and send their 
comments to the Planning Commission. The same team of office-bear- 
ers was continued. The Second Report was also published by the M.S. 
University of Baroda. 

m 

The Third Conference of the A.I.A.T.C. was held in Hyderabad 
in November, 1954. Forty seven delegates attended the Conference 
and it was inaugurated by the Chief Minister, Dr. B. Rama Krishna 
Rao. The Conference discussed twelve subjects. Smt. Hansa Mehta 
proclaimed that the Mudaliar Commission Report had heralded a new 
era in secondary education. Quoting Prof. A.N. Whitehead she said 
<ewaste in a teachers workshop is the lives of men.” She pleaded that 
the Training Colleges should turn out dedicated teachers—only dedi- 
vated teachers could win the recognition of society and thereby get 
their high status. The following were elected office-bearers : 


President Smt. Hansa Mehta 
Vice-President Shri Habibur Rehman 
Secretary Prof. T.K.N. Menon 


The Third Conference Report was published by the College of 


Education, Osmania University. Hyderabad 
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IV 
The Fourth Conference of the A.I.A.T.C, was held at Bangalore 
in May, 1957. The Conference discussed the B.T. syllabus and 
recommended that the course should be re-named B. Ed. with subs- 
tantial modifications. Several members expressed their views about 
the deadwood which had gathered in B.T. syllabus over the decades, 
The Conference approved a revised syllabus and recommended that 
Universities should take steps to give a new look to their teacher 
education courses. It was also recommended that in addition to the 
compulsory part of four theory papers, there should be provision for 
optionals e.g. Test and Measurement ; Guidance and Counselling ; 
Audio-Visual Education ; Basic Education etc. This would not only 
cater for individual differences amongst B. Ed. students but also pro- 
mote specialisation which the teacher could pursue for his M.Ed. or 
Ph.D. work. Miss Sulabha Panandikar was elected President of the 
Association. 
Vv 


The Fifth Conference of the A.I.A.T.C. was held at Chandigarh 
in December, 1958. The entire focus was on M. Ed. courses. 
Several members criticised the existing M. 'Ed. courses and pleaded 
for substantial modifications for meeting the emerging needs of Indian 
Education. It was pointed out that there was meaningless dupli- 
cation of courses in B. Ed, and M. Ed. syllabus and students did not 
have enough challenge in their M.Ed. work. A Committee with Dr. 
E.A. Pires was constituted for suggesting a revised M.Ed. syllabus. 
This Committee later published a brief report about the M.Ed. 
courses. The following were elected Office-bearers : 


President Prof. T.K.N. Menon 
Secretary Shri V.G. Jhingaran 
Joint-Secretary Prof. A. Misra. 

VI 


The Sixth Conference of the A.I.A.T.C. was held at Bangalore 
in June, 1961. Seventy eight delegates were present and the theme 
was Teacher Education in the Third Five Year Plan. In addition to 
49 Principals of Training Colleges and Heads of University Depart- 
ments of Education, there were 29 distinguished delegates represent- 
ing the Union Ministry of Education, Planning Commission, U.S. 
AID and World Health Organisation. Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Unien 
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Education Minister inaugurated the Conference and advised the dele- 
tes to prepare concrete proposals for the expansion and reorgani- 
sation of teacher education in the Third Five Year Plan. 
There were no fresh elections of office-bearers and the same 
team of office-bearers and members of the Executive Committee was 
continued by unanimous vote of the Conference. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SIXTH CONFERENCE 


1. Research in the Third Plan 

The Conference recognised the importance of and need for 
well-planned and co-ordinated research into educational problems, 
agreed in general with the approach made to the question by the 
working group and made the following recommendations on the 


(i) The Association should set up a standing committee which 
would solely devote itself to the problem of research in 
education, and would guide and direct the work ina com- 
prehensive manner, 

(ii) A periodical review should be made of the research work 
that had been done and that was being carried on by 
Training Colleges and Universities. This should be done 
as a co-operative effort by the Training Colleges. 

Gii) In order to disseminate widely current information on 
educational research in the country the Association should 
start a journal of its own devoted to this and other related 
subjects. 

(iv) Research studies on Educational Administration were often 
hampered by the lack or inadequacy of statistical and 
other material available with the Central and State Depart- 
ments of Education. It would be highly helpful if the 
Union Ministry of Education and’State Education Depart- 
ments released periodic statements giving up-to-date 
information on educational progress and important 
circulars on policy decisions. 


_2. . Teacher Preparation and Health Education. 


The Conference recognised the importance of teacher preparation 
-2 for health education and recommended that training colleges should 
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consider ways and means of implementing an effective programme of 
teacher preparation in the subject. 


3. The need for a National Survey of Teacher Education, 


Te cher education in the country isin urgent need of reorg- 
anisation in order to restore it to a position of leadership in 
the educational enterprise and to'align its organisation and functions 
to modern educational needs. Such a reorganisation to be effective 
should be based on a thorough and comprehensive study of the 
existing organisation of teacher education in the context of present 
day and future needs. The Conference, therefore, resolved that in 
collaboration with and assistance of the Union Ministry of Education, 
State Education Departments and the Universities, the All-India 
Association of Training Colleges should immediately undertake a 
national survey of teacher education very early in the Third Plan and 
make its findings available to Ministry of Education, State Educa- 
tion Departments and Universities for further implementation. 


4. Pre-service Training in Science Education, 


The Conference expressed general agreement with the sugges- 
tions and recommendations made by the Working Group for im- 
proving science teacher preparation and in addition made the 
following further recommendations ; 

(i) The programme of science education should be modified 
to include content also especially in general science, 

(ii) In order to give science teachers sufficient competence in 
those areas which they had not covered in their graduate 
course, universities should organise summer courses of 
adequate duration in these subjects. 

(iii) Pupil teachers should be given workshop practice and ex- 
perience in organising practical work using local and 
community resources and improvised material. 

5. Science Kits. 


The Conference expressed its appreciation of the science kits 
produced by the Science Service of U.S.A, and considered that they 
were useful aids to the teaching of science and to the stimulating pf 
interest in the subject. Modified and adapted to suit local needs and 
conditions, they would serve both teacher and student alike. š 
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6. Draft Syllabus in Audio-Visual Education. 


The syllabus suggested by the National Institute of Audio-Visual 
Education may be recommended to the universities for adoption as 
an optional subject in the B.Ed. curriculum. 


7. Basic Requirements of Teachers Colleges. 


(i) The Conference agreed that in the context of the growing 
numbers of teacher training institutions and a possible ten- 
dency to a slackening of standards, it was necessary to 
specify and reiterate the minimum requirements of these 
institutions in respect of staff, accourmodation etc. It, 
therefore, agreed with the broad principles underlying the 
suggestions made by the Working Group in this matter 
and urged that all possible steps should be taken to see 
that these requirements were fulfilled. After making neces- 
sary further studies in the subject, the conclusions arrived 
at may be passed on to the University Grants Commission 
and Universities for implementation. 


(ii) The experience of the past few years had revealed many 
gaps in the draft B.Ed. syllabus of 1957. A committee 
should, therefore, be set up to examine the syllabus in the 
light of current requirements and suggest revisions and 
modifications. 

(iii) Estimates of accommodation should also be worked out 
carefully to serve as a guide to Universities and training 
colleges. 


%. Training Colleges and Extension Work: 


(i) Extension work had proved itself of such vaiue during the 
past five years, that it should now be made a part of the 
programme of every training college. 

(ii) A wider dispersal of extension effort was necessary in order 
to implement measures of reorganisation successfully and 
expeditiously. 

(iii) The patterns of extension work should be flexible to suit 


the requirements of each training college and the State 
Departments of Education. 


y 
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9. Training Colleges and Examination Reform. 


The Conference was of the opinion that the training college 
held a key position in promoting the programme of examination 
reform and made the following recommendations on the subject : 

(l) The evaluation approach should be adopted by the training 
colleges themselves in their own programme. This would 
lead them eventually to an improvement of the curriculum, 
objectives and outcomes of education ete. 

(ii) While everyone concerned with the implementation of 
educational reforms was convinced of the importance and 
validity of the examination reform, it was necessary to 
keep them informed of the method of implementation and 
other details. It is here that the training colleges had an 
important contribution to make. The Conference felt that 
teacher training institutions should exert their influence in 
disseminating a correct idea of the concept and technique 
of the reform and also in implementing the various stages 
of the reform as a joint enterprise. 

(iii) Studies should be undertaken of the question papers of the 
various subjects in the secondary school examination 
in order to bring about improvement in the external 
examination. 


vil 


The Seventh Conference of the All India Association of 
Teachers Colleges was held in June, 1964 at the Regional College 
of Education, Mysore. The National Council of Educational Res- 
earch and Training, the University Grants Commission and the 
Government of Mysore provided generous grants and full co-opera- 
tion in the organisation of the conference. Seventy Principals of 
Teachers Colleges and Heads of University Departments of Education, 
and fifty three other invitees including eminent educationists attended 
the Conference. b 

Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, Mysore 
inaugurated the Conference, and Shri A.C. Devegowda, Director, 
Directorate of Extension Programme for Secondary Education, and 
President of the Association presided over the Conference and was 
very ably assisted by Dr. S.N. Mukerjee, Dean, Faculty of Education 
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and Psychology, M.S. University. Baroda, and Vice-President of the 
Association. 

Shri Raja Roy Singh, Joint Secretary to the Government of 
India, Ministry of Education and Joint Director of the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training, Shri K.L. Joshi, 
Secretary, University Grants Commission. Dr. P.D. Shukla, Deputy 
Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education, Shri Somnath Saraf, 
Director, Education Division, Planning Commission, and Shri T. 
Vasudevaiya, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore State and the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee took an active part in the 
Conference. 


A new feature of the Seventh Conference was an exhibition of 
educational books from well known publishers of text-books, from 
the Department of Curriculum, Methods and Text-books, National 
Council of Educational Research and Training ; and of instructional 
materials, Science Kils and Teaching Aids from Teachers Colleges. 

A Souvenir was published containing messages and good wishes 
for the Seventh Conference from distinguished educationists from 
India and abroad. 


This Conference had the largest attendance by member 
Principals, so far. The first six Conferences were attended by 33 to 
49 Principals. The Conference discussed several important issues 
and made numerous recommendations for consideration in the 
Development Plans of Teacher Education in the Fourth Five Year 
Plan. The Conference succeeded in focussing the attention of the 
country and the Government on promoting, strengthening and 
standardizing Teacher Education in the country. As such, the report 
of this conference is an important document and will guide the 
development of Teacher Education for many years. 

The groundwork for the Conference was prepared by a Study 
Group sponsored by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training in collaboration with the All India Association of 
Training Colleges. This group met in Batoda from 2nd to 7th March 
1964 and formulated a number of recommendations and measures 
that need to be undertaken in the context of the requirements of the 
Fourth and subsequent plans. These recommendations formed the 
basis of the deliberations and proceedings of the Conference. The 
topics on which the Baroda Conference focussed attention were 
Education of Secondary Teachers and the perspective Plans; Govern- 
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ment and Teacher ; Teacher Education ; Comprehensive Colleges of 
Education ; New Programmes of Education ; Practice Teaching ; 
Inservice Education etc. 

Another significant achievement of the Conference was the 
revision of the Constitution of the All India Association of Teachers 
Colleges. The new constitution provides scope for membership to 
many new categories of persons connected with teacher education. 
This is helpful in having a large and effective National Organi- 
zation for Teacher Education in India. 

The Conférence also commended the publication of the 
quarterly journal of the All India Association of Teachers Colleges 
and directed to make this journal an effective organ of exchange 
of news and views about all developments of Teacher Education. 
Tt-also decided to locate the headquarters of the Association at the 
Directorate of Extension Programmes for Secondary Education, 
7, Lancer Road, Timarpur, Delhi-6. 

The most important recommendation of the Seventh Conference 
‘was the poposal of Comprehensive Colleges of Education, The 
Conference has accepted that instead of small colleges training 50 to 
100 students, efforts should now be made to develop Comprehensive 
Colleges of Education with a large student-body. This may include 
larger enrolment for training of secondary school teachers or addition 
of a section for training of Primary teachers. 


Another recommendation for setting up a National Council of 
Teacher Education and the State Councils for Teacher Education may 
herald a new era in teacher education in India. The Conference 
agreed with the observations of the COPP study Team of the Planning 
Commission on Teacher Training. “The training college teachers 
have not been contributing much to the educational thinking in the 
country ; the general directions, coming either from the Government 
or persons without pedagogical training, are accepted uncritically. 
Lack of laboratory facilities and teaching equipment is another factor 
which discourages the members of the staff to take research projecțs. 
Very few institutions have got well-qualified staff and some record 
of research publication.” 

It must be emphasised that teacher education has suffered so 
far, because of lack of proper planning and co-ordination. In fact, 
the First, Second and Third Five Year Plans have emphasised the 
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great importance of teacher education but adequate resources have 
not been provided for its proper development. After examining the 
various problems in planning and co-ordination in the field of teacher 
education, the Conference focussed attention on the following :— 

(1) The Government to assume responsibility for teacher 

education ; 

(2) A Plan for organising comprehensive colleges ; 

(3) Teacher education to be strengthened through new 

programmes ; 

(4) Practice teaching to be made more realistic ; 

(5) In-service education programmes for teachers and teacher 

educators to be systematised properly ; and 

(6) Research and publications to receive due recognition. 

The Conference discussed the problems of in-service education 
and has strong!y recommended that immediate steps should be taken 
for organising the in-service education of teacher educators themselves. 

The Conference endorsed the Baroda Report and agreed that 
the basis of proper in-service education of teachers is an effective 
programme of inservice education of training college staff. It will 
be necessary to organize full-time courses leading toa degree or 
diploma courses for such persons. Similarly, the teacher educators. 
for the primary stage need more than a B.Ed. degree. 


1. Condolence Resolution. 


Before starting the business of the Conference, a resolution of 
condolence was passed with deep reverence on the sad demise of 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. The text of the resolution is given 
below. 

“The All India Association of Teachers Colleges expresses its- 
deep sense of sorrow at the passing away of our beloved and dis- 
tinguished Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. His death has 
left a great void and the world has lost one of its foremost champions 
of peace and one who laboured hard to improve the conditions of 
living of the poor and the under-privileged. His love for children 
and his ardent wish that the ‘Children of today should be educated 
to shoulder the responsibilities of the future, has greatly strengthened 
and enlarged the educational efforts throughout the country. We, the 
members of the All India Association of Teachers Colleges resolve and 
pledge our-selves in the service of our motherland and strive for the 
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achievement of the ideals for which our departed leader, Pandit 
Nehru, had dedicated his life.” 


2. Welcome Address. 


On 10th June, 1964 the inaugural session started with an in- 
vocation. Thereafter, Sri T. Vasudevaiya, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Mysore and Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed 
the delegates and the guests. He reviewed the work of the All India 
Association of Teachers Colleges which has been growing steadily. 
He expressed his sincere thanks for the support and guidance given 
to the Association by the National Council of Educational Research 
and Training. 

Sri T. Vasudevaiya supported the proposals made by the 
Baroda Study Group on Teacher Education. He exhorted the con- 
ference to accept the proposals of the Baroda Study Group on 
Teacher Education. He pointed out that the proposal for setting up 
of Comprehensive Colleges of Education was very appropriate. 

Sri T. Vasudevaiya congratulated the National Council of 
Educational Research and Training for setting up the four Regional 
Colleges of Education and expressed the hope that the Regional College 
would open a new chapter in Teacher Education in this country. 
He was extremely happy that the Regional College of Education at 
Mysore had invited the Seventh Conference of the All India Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges and provided all facilities for a good. 
conference. 


3. Inaugural Address. 


Dr. K.L. Shrimali, Vice-Chancellor, University of Mysore, 
gave the inaugural address for the conference. He mentioned that 
the All India Association of Teachers Colleges has been rendering a 
great service to the teaching profession ever since it was started in 
1950. He pleaded that immediate action should be taken for res- 
toring the confidence and self-respect among teachers. He men- 
tioned that the Government had taken various measures to imptove 
the service conditions of teachers and to upgrade their emoluments, 
but the rising cost of living had been setting off the advantages. He 
referred to the report of the Baroda Study Group and congratulated 
the team for presenting many concrete proposals for strengthening 
teacher education in the Fourth Five-Year Plan. He pleaded that 
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‘U.G.C. and the National Council of Educational Research and 


the teachers colleges should be brought in the main stream of Univer- ~ 
sity life and should not remain isolated institutions. In this connec- 
tion he referred to the great experiment of four-year integrated course ~ 
for Science and Technology teachers started by the Regional Colleges 3 
of Education. He said that these four-year courses would provide 
ample opportunities for integration of content and methods of 
teaching. He mentioned that the Summer courses organised by the 


Training would be very helpful in bringing the teachers up-to-date 
in their knowledge and new techniques of teaching. He suggested 
that the summer courses should be given due credit and the partici- 
pants may be considered for a degree after they have attended four 
or five summer courses. 

Dr. Shrimali expressed the hope that the conference would take 
‘some important decisions and recommend major steps for improving 
the quality of teacher education during the fourth five-year plan. 


-4. Presidential Address. 


Sri A.C. Deve Gowda, acting president of the All India Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges gave the Presidential Address in which 
he first reviewed the chief events in the field of education since the 
last conference of the Association in 1961, viz, the instituting of the 
‘N.C.E.R.T., the transference of the D.E.P.S.E., from the Ministry 
of Education to the N.C.E.R.T., the establishing of its several units 
-and the Department of Teacher Education, the starting of fifteen 
State Institutes of Education, and the setting up of the four Regional 
Colleges of Education mainly for the purpose of improving the 
Multipurpose High Schools by the N.C.E.R.T. He referred to the 
Teport of the Baroda Study Group on Teacher Education and said 
that the All India Association of Teachers Colleges was grateful to 
the N.C.E.R.T., for setting up the Study Group. He mentioned 
that the most important recommendation of the Study Group was 
the establishment of a National Council for Teacher Education and 
State Councils for Teacher Education in each State. These Councils 
should take full responsibility for the development of Teacher Edu- 
cation and maintenance of its standards. He was confident that the 
setting up of these Councils would facilitate rapid progress of — 
‘Teacher Education in India. He also pleaded that the University 
Grants Commission should take a more active interest in the 
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improvement of Teacher Education, He supported the proposal for 
Comprehensive Colleges of Education and pointed out that the 
minimum enrolment in a Training College could be 300. 

Another important recommendation of the Baroda Study Group 
was the proposal for starting four-year B.Ed. courses. He pointed 
out that the four-year courses for teacher education are certainly 
more desirable because they provide opportunities for the integration 
of Content and Methodology. 

Referring to the Extension Programmes, Sri A.C. Deve Gowda 
pointed out that starting with 24 Extension Centres, D.E.P.S.E., had 
now 92 Extension Centres in different Training Colleges in the 
country. He Pointed out that the Extension Programmes represent 
a fascinating new experiment in the field of education and every 
body connected with them was working with great interest and 
enthusiasm. 

Finally he referred to the urgent need for strengthening the 
All India Association of Teachers Colleges. One of the ways in 
which it could be strengthened, he pointed out, was to open the 
membership to all the members of Training Colleges and not merely 


‘to Principals. 
5. Concluding Session. 


Sri Raja Roy Singh, Jt. Director, NCERT was the Chief Guest 
in the concluding session. Prof. S.N. Mukherji of Baroda gave a 
brief report of the Conference, the issues it had considered and the 
thinking that had been done on the various problems. The participa- 
tion by the delegates in the proceedings, he thought, had been 
-the best of all the years that this association had been meeting. 

Sri R.R. Singh in his concluding speech said that all educational 
planning, generally reduced itself to allocating money to different 
sectors but he was convinced that unless there was a basic frame work 
there could be no real planning. 

Sri Raja Roy Singh expressed great appreciation for the work 
done by the All India Association of Teachers Colleges and expressed 
the hope that the ground was now well prepared for building up a 
magnificent edifice for teacher education in the next 10 or 15 years. 
He assured that the N.C.E.R.T., the Ministry of Education and the 
Planning Commission would render all possible assistance for the 
development of Teacher Education in the Fourth Five-Year Plant, 
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He urged upon the members of the Association to be alert and take 
active part in the implementation of the resolutions passed by the 
Conference. Sri Raja Roy Singh dwelt at great length on the urgent 
need for consistency in educational policy and for a well organised 
professional opinion for shaping educational policies in the country. 
It was for this reason that he considered the work of the Association 
of the highest importance in shaping educational policies. He 
thanked the foreign experts and specialists who had rendered valuable 
assistance in preparing the background meterial for the Conference. 


In his concluding speech, Sri A.C. Deve Gowda, President of 
the Association, expressed his grateful thanks to Sri Raja Roy Singh 
and the National Council of Educational Research and Training for 
making the Conference possible by providing financial assistance. 
He also thanked the University Grants Commission and the State- 
Government of Mysore for their generous grants. He specially 
thanked Sri T. Vasudevaiya, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore 
State for providing all facilities for a good conference and for taking 
an active part in it throughout the duration of the Conference. The 
President thanked Smt. Soundaramma Venkatesh, President of the 
Municipal Council, Mysore for the magnificent “At Home” given to 
the delegates and the foreign experts who had participated in the 
Conference. He also thanked the State Departments of Education 
and Universities for deputing delegates to this Conference. 

Finally he extended his gratitude to Dr. G. Chaurasia, Principal 
of the Regional College of Education, Mysore, and his colleagues for 
the excellent arrangements made for the conference and also the 
Vice-Chancellor and Registrar of the Mysore University for their kind 
co-operation towards the success of this Conference. 


Resolutions of the Seventh Conference. 


1. Considering the vital importance of teacher education, it is 
recommended that teacher education be put in the concurrent list of 
the Constitution of India and the Central Government should assume: 
greater financial responsibility for the development of teacher training. 
institutions. 

2. The Government of India should take early steps to set up’ 
by law an appropriate organisation at the national level charged with. 
the’responsibility for planning, organising, supervising and financing. 
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teacher education. It may be called the National Council for Teacher 
Education, It should have the following functions : 

(i) to prepare plans for the development of teacher education 
in the country ; 

(ii) to coordinate and set standards for teacher education at 
the national level ; 

(iii) to establish inter-state parity in standards ; 

(iv) to give maintenance and development grants to State 
Councils and Teacher Training Institutions ; and 

(v) to promote measures for improving the standards of teacher 
education throughout the country. 

3. There should be constituted by statute in each State, a State 
-Council for Teacher Education, composed of representatives of the 
Universities, Teacher Training Institutions, the State Departments of 
Education and other specialists. The functions of the State Council 
will broadly be as follows : 

(i) to prepare in consultation with the universities and State 
Depatments of Education concerned, programmes for the 
development of teacher education in the State and to super- 
vise their implementation ; 

(ii) to set standards for teacher education ; 

(iii) to assess the needs of trained teachers of different categories 
and make this information annually available to Teacher 
Training Institutions for their guidance in making ad- 
mission ; 

-(iv) to examine and evaluate the curriculum and syllabuses 
according to which training programmes, both pre-service 
and in-service should be carried out ; 

(v) to arrange for inspection of teacher training institutions 4 

-(vi) to make grants-in-aid to teacher training institutions ; and 

(vii) to coordinate and promote training programmes and co- 
ordinate with other agencies in the State and outside, in 
the furtherance of its objectives ; 

-4. (i) Teacher Education should be free preferably for those 
people who agree to serve as teachers in the State for a 
period of three years and the State Government should 
make good the loss of fee income to the Management of 
the College concerned. There should be provision for 
meritorious students ; $ 
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(ii) Suitable scholarships be awarded to promising students In 
the second year of the first degree course or the first year 
of the master’s degree course provided they give a binding 
to serve as teachers for a period’ of three years ; 

5. (i) Master Plan of teacher education be prepared for each 
State by the State Government concerned in consultation 
with the Universities in the State for the Fourth Plan 
period. Taking into consideration the existing facilities it 
should make an estimate of the additional number and 
type of teachers required ; 

(ii) It should also indicate how a group of Teacher Training- 
Institutions can be developed to cater to the needs of a 
geographical area ; 

(iii) It should also suggest the additional courses that an insti- 
tution will have to provide, requirements of additional 
staff and equipment and buildings ; 

(iv) The Master Plan of all the States can then be consolidated 
into Master Plan for the country by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

6. (i) For the proper development of Teacher Education, it is 
necessary that comprehensive colleges of education with a 
minimum strength of 300 students should be organized 
instead of isolated institutions for training teachers of 
primary and secondary schools. Evecy institution of 
teacher training should have the university atmosphere of 
free academic thinking. This could be done by evolving a 
suitable machinery to involve universities to take leadership 
in the programmes of training school ; 

(ii) The scope of such a comprehensive training college should 
be the training of : ; 

(a) High/Higher Secondary School teachers. 

(b) Primary and Middle School teachers. 

(c) P.U.C. and equivalent teachers. 

(d) Primary teacher educators, educational supervisors and 
administrators. 

(e) Personnel for special programmes, e.g., guidance and 
counselling, pre-primary education, special education: 
etc. ; and h 

(£) Post-graduate work. ` 
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(iii) Liberal non-matching grants should be provided to selected 
existing training colleges to develop themselves into com- 
prehensive colleges. 

7. While the large-size training institution should be the tule, 
there are some exceptions which may have to be admitted—training 
institutions in remote areas and training institutions exclusively for 
girls, 


All training colleges should be helped to provide hostel’ 
; accommodation to the teacher which will make it possible to: 
make more time available for professional study, intensive 
work through tutorials and individual guidance. Efforts 
should also be made to provide residential accommodation 
to members of the staff. 
8. (i) The M. Ed. course should be thoroughly revised and’ 
should give sufficient weightage to special fields like Mental 
Testing and Measurement, Guidance and Counselling, 
Educational Administration, Curriculum and instruction, 
Secondary Education, Audio-Visual Education, Educational’ 
Planning etc. 
(ii) The above specialised courses should be instituted in the 
+e National Institute of Education and in selected University 
Departments of Education and Training Colleges. Subs- 
tantial financial and other help would be needed by the 
staff of the training colleges to offer these courses. We 
view this as a programme of very high priority and 
recommend that selected University Departments of Edu- 
cation and Training Colleges and the National Institute of 
Education should be helped to start these courses. In the 
Fourth Plan such courses should be provided by at least 
one institution in each State according to its needs, 

(iii) For upgrading content and methods in the particular 
subject in which the teacher has specialised, it is necessary, 
to institute a post-graduate diploma of a year’s duration 
at the post-B. Ed. level. The suggested fields for the present 
are : English, Science, Mathematics and Social Studies. 
Tt should be possible to take this diploma either through 
summer institutes or by one-year residence in a University 
Department. The courses are to be specially designed for 
teachers who are already in schools. i 
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(iv) Post-graduate diploma of a year’s duration at post-B.Ed. 
level be instituted to prepare teacher educators for Primary 
Teacher Training Institutions. 

(v) Education should also be offered as an optional subject in 
all universities for the first degree. 

(iv) Whereas Education is one of the subjects for the Bachelor’s 
Degree in eleven Indian Universities a large number of 
students opt for it and a Master’s Degree is also awarded 
in this subject. This Conference of the Association of 
Teachers Colleges in India requests the Union and State 
Public Service Commissions to include Education as one 
of the offering for the various competitive examinations 
conducted by them. | 

9. (i) Since it is not possible to increase the duration of the 
training course in the present circumstances it is recom- 
mended that the number of working days may be increased 
to 240 in all Teacher Training Institutions in an academic 
year. 

(ii) Provision may be made for specialization in a single 
subject or an area such as Humanities, Social Sciences and 
Natural Sciences rather than in two unrelated subjects. 

10. A Committee to examine the existing curriculum and 
syllabuses and to revise the existing B.Ed., M.Ed. and other post- 
„BEd. courses may be appointed by the Executive Committee. 

11. (i) While the one-year training course will inevitably be the 
normal pattern for some years to come, a beginning has 
now to be made for developing an integrated four-year 
training course of the type with which the Regional 
Colleges of Education are experimenting ; 

(ii) These should be started at selected centres where facilities 
exist to impart academic as well as professional education 
side by side under the same management ; 

(iii) The Universities and managements which wish to establish 
the four-year college of education should be given special 
assistance to do so and this should be included in the 
advance action programme to be initiated in the last two 
years of the Third Plan. We should aim at providing at 
least two such colleges of education in each state by the, 
end of the Fourth Plan. We hope that the four-year 
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college of education will gradually become the normal 
pattern for the training of teachers for secondary schools in 
the years to come, and one-year training course will provide 
training facilities for those students who elect to enter the 
teaching profession only on the conclusion of their degree 
work. 

12. There is an urgent need to strengthen our programmes of 
teacher preparation in areas like science, mathematics and languages 
where there is a shortage of teachers. It is suggested that one or two 
colleges in a State or Region be selected or established for training of 
such teachers and provided with adequate libraries, laboratories and 
highly qualified staff. In the initial stage, the proposed four-year 
teacher education programmes, should concentrate moze specially on 
the preparation of such teachers. 

13. Correspondence courses, radio and other media should 
be used extensively for providing inservice training to teachers and 
teacher educators. 

14. There should be a systematic and comprehensive pro- 
gramme of practical work which should include : 

(i) Practice teaching ; 

(ii) Observation of pupils and lessons ; 

(iii) Criticism lessons ; 

(iv) Study of different types and grades of schools ; 

(v) Organisation of and participation in co-curricular activities ; 

(vi) Follow-up assignments given to school children ; 

(vii) Preparation of case-studies ; 
(viii) Construction and administration of scholastic achievement 
test 5 

(ix) Black-board work ; 

(x) Sociometric study of groups in the class-room ; 

(xi) Practical work connected with school subjects ; 

(xii) Preparation and use of audio-visual aids ; and 
(xiii) Experimental and laboratory work for science-students as 
well as simple workshop practice. 

15. (i) Practical work has two aspects : (1) direct experience 

prior to student teaching, and (ii) regular student teaching ; 

(ii) Regular student teaching should not begin unless the 

trainee is ready for it ; 

(iii) Practical work is a joint responsibility of the Teachers , 
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(iv) Post-graduate diploma of a year’s duration at post-B.Ed. 
level be instituted to prepare teacher educators for Primary 
Teacher Training Institutions. 

(v) Education should also be offered as an optional subject in 
all universities for the first degree. 

(iv) Whereas Education is one of the subjects for the Bachelor’s 
Degree in eleven Indian Universities a large number of 
students opt for it anda Master’s Degree is also awarded 
in this subject. This Conference of the Association of 
Teachers Colleges in India requests the Union and State 
Public Service Commissions to include Education as one 
of the offering for the various competitive examinations 
conducted by them. 

9, (i) Since it is not possible to increase the duration of the 
training course in the present circumstances it is recom- 
mended that the number of working days may be increased 
to 240 in all Teacher Training Institutions in an academic 
year. 

(ii) Provision may be made for specialization in a single 
subject or an area such as Humanities, Social Sciences and 
Natural Sciences rather than in two unrelated subjects. 

10. A Committee to examine the existing curriculum and 
syllabuses and to revise the existing B.Ed., M.Ed. and other post- 
„BEd. courses may be appointed by the Executive Committee. 

11. (i) While the one-year training course will inevitably be the 
normal pattern for some years to come, a beginning has 
now to be made for developing an integrated four-year 
training course of the type with which the Regional 
Colleges of Education are experimenting ; 

(ii) These should be started at selected centres where facilities 
exist to impart academic as well as professional education 
side by side under the same management ; 

(iii) The Universities and managements which wish to establish 
the four-year college of education should be given special 
assistance to do so and this should be included in the 
advance action programme to be initiated in the last two 
years of the Third Plan. We should aim at providing at 
least two such colleges of education in each state by the, 
end of the Fourth Plan. We hope that the four-year 
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college of education will gradually become the normal 
pattern for the training of teachers for secondary schools in 
the years to come, and one-year training course will provide 
training facilities for those students who elect to enter the 
teaching profession only on the conclusion of their degree 
work. 

12. There is an urgent need to strengthen our programmes of 
teacher preparation in areas like science, mathematics and languages 
where there is a shortage of teachers. Tt is suggested that one or two 
colleges in a State or Region be selected or established for training of 
such teachers and provided with adequate libraries, laboratories and 
highly qualified staff. In the initial stage, the proposed four-year 
teacher education programmes, should concentrate moze specially on 
the preparation of such teachers. 

13. Correspondence courses, radio and other media should 
be used extensively for providing inservice training to teachers and 
teacher educators. 

14, There should be a systematic and comprehensive pro- 
gramme of practical work which should include : 

(i) Practice teaching ; 

(ii) Observation of pupils and lessons ; 

(iii) Criticism lessons ; 

(iv) Study of different types and grades of schools ; 

(v) Organisation of and participation in co-curricular activities ; 

(vi) Follow-up assignments given to school children ; 

(vii) Preparation of case-studies ; 
{viii) Construction and administration of scholastic achievement 
test; 

(ix) Black-board work ; 

(x) Sociometric study of groups in the class-room ; 

(xi) Practical work connected with school subjects ; 

(xii) Preparation and use of audio-visual aids ; and 
(xiii) Experimental and laboratory work for science-students a$ 
well as simple workshop practice. 

15. (i) Practical work has two aspects : (1) direct experience 

prior to student teaching, and (ii) regular student teaching ; 

(ii) Regular student teaching should not begin unless the 

trainee is ready for it ; 

(iii) Practical work is a joint responsibility of the Teachers , 
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Colleges and cooperating schools—schools where practical 
teaching is arranged ; 

(iv) The co-operating schools should, as far as possible be 
selected on the basis of subjects instead of all student 
teachers being sent to the same institution. 

(v) The co-operating schools should be entitled to financial aid’ 
from the State Governments for adequate staffing and. 
equipment. 

(vi) The State Department of Education should consider it as 
one of its primary duties to ensure that the training insti-- 
tutions have the full co-operation of the schools, where: 
practice teaching is to be undertaken. 

16. For practical work, the trainee should be placed ina 
school for 8—12 weeks and associated with the institution as a 
regular member of the staff. 

17. (i) In addition to the B.Ed. degree, every subject lecturer 
should have the master’s degree in the subject matter of 
his field of specialisation ; and 
(ii) Student teaching will be supervised by experienced class-- 
room teachers with occasional supervision by a specialist 
teacher from the training institution. 

18. Every training institution should have a good school from 
pre-primary stage upto the high school/higher secondary stage which 
will be used for demonstrating good techniques and experimenting: 
with new methods. A phased programme for providing every Train- 
ing College with a demonstration school should bea part of the 
development plan of the colleges. 

19. The evaluation system of the B.Ed, courses is in need of 
improvement in almost all the universities. The following scheme is 
suggested for improving the system : 

(i) For every theory paper, 25 percent of the marks should be 
allotted to sessional work, Internal assessment should be 

i based on tests, tutorial work, oral work and assignments 
given throughout the course ; 

(ii) There should be only two divisions for declaring results. 
The minimum for I class should be 60 percent and for II 
class 50 percent ; 

(iii) 50 percent of the marks for practical wor« may be allotted 
for practice teaching and the rest for different activities that 
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come under Practical work. Each college should indicate 
the activities that it will encourage and the marks that will 
be assigned for each. For practical work the minimum 
for a pass should be 50 percent in each of the two parts : 
Practice teaching and practical work. 


20. (i) An in-service programme in teacher education of a very 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


($2) 


(vi) 


comprehensive nature is an urgent necessity at present. 

It needs to be organised for secondary school teachers, 

teacher educators and educational leaders. 

So far new teachers are concerned, every Training College 
should assume responsibility for actively assisting the new 

teacher during the first two years of his service in school 
after he has completed his professional training. This can 

be carried out in co-operation with the headmaster of the 
school and the supervisory staff of the State Department of 
Education ; 

Every Training College should conduct in-service pro- 
gramme for teachers within its area and this should be a 
regular part of its programmes. In working out the teaching 
load of the Training College staff, this work should also be 
taken into account ; 

During the Fourth Plan period, the Ministry of Education 
should see that every Teachers College/University Depart- 
ment of Education has an Extension Centre ; 

It should be obligatory on the part of all teachers to go 
through a refresher course once in five years. Incentives 
like increments in salary for participation in the in-service 
programmes should be provided ; 

Teacher education institutions should develop such pro+ 
grammes as would meet the needs of teachers. Some of 
the suggested areas are (1) upgrading the subject-matter 
competency in specific areas ; (2) programmes for running 
ancilliary services ; and (3) providing assistance to teachers 

by organising programmes of improved school practices. 

These can be organised on a regular basis e.g. six months 

duration twice a week or two or three weeks intensive 

course. ‘ 


21. (a) In-service education programme of teacher educators 


should include : f ‘ 
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(i) Regular courses leading to a degree or a _post-gradu- 
ate diploma ; 
(ii) Short-term courses in special fields ; and 
(iii) Correspondence courses. 
(b) Exchange of senior professors and short-term visits of 
teacher educators may also be organised. 

22. Otherforms of in-service education for Training College 
staff are : 

(i) Visiting fellowships for younger teacher educators for 
independent study in selected university departments, 
research institutions and other specialised agencies ; 

(ii) Short-term study visits of teacher educators particularly 
those connected with educational administration, current 
problems of Indian education etc. in Municipal, State and 
Union Agencies of Education ; 

(iii) Sabbatical leave arrangements for staff of training colleges ; 
and 

(iv) Provision for visits by teacher educators of secondary 
teachers to foreign countries through Unesco and some 
other agencies. 

23. (i) Seminars and workshops should be conducted at State, 
Regional and National level for head-masters, inspectors, 
managements of schools and principals and heads of train- 
ing institutions at regular intervals ; 

{ii) A Staff College of Education and Educational Adminis- 
tration should be set up on the national level. It should 
function under the National Council of Educational 
Research and Training and should organise regular in- 
service training programmes for educational administrators, 
supervisors and heads of Training Colleges. 

24. (i) Research in education should be the concern of every 
Teacher Training Institution, adequate facilities should be 
provided by the Government and the Universities for 
organising research ; and 

(ii) It is necessary to organise the future research programmes 
according to certain well-defined priorities. 

> 25. Recognising the dire lack of professional literature for 
‘teachers and teacher educators, selected Training Colleges and re- 
gearch centres should be helped to assume the responsibility for the 
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production and publication of such literature suited to Indian condi- 
tions and publish it in Indian languages. The National Council of 
Educational Research and Training should be able to give not only 
financial but also technical assistance in this regard. 

26. (i) Resolved that the Universities be requested to recognize 
lecturers in B.Ed. or B.T. classes as post-graduate lecturers 
for purposes of salary and promotions. The Universitiy 
Grants Commission/Ministry of Education and other 
related agencies are requested to make necessary funds 
available for improving salary scales of teachers ; and 

(ii) The starting salary for the Training College staff should be 
four points higher than the salary of the staff working in 
other colleges. Suitable additional increments should be 
given to those who acquire higher qualifications through 
inservice education. 

27. With the increase in the number of Teacher Education 
Institutions it is desirable that State Associations be organized. These 
State Associations could make valuable contribution to the promotion 
and improvement of teacher education programme in the States. The 
Association calls upon its members to make their contribution in 
organising State Associations. It also requests the State authorities to 
encourage the formation of such associations. 

28. Resolved to authorize the Executive Committee to appoint 
a committee to examine the admission criteria followed in the various 
Training Colleges and to recommend a standard criteria in this 
direction. The same committee may also recommend standard 
requirements regarding the personnel, equipment etc., for Training 
Colleges. 

29. Resolved that the State Governments and Universities be 
requested to depute principals of Training Colleges;Heads of Univer- 
sity Departments of Education to attend the Conference of the A.I.A. 
T.C. and pay their T.A. and D.A. In the case of private colleges the 
State Governments should allow the principals to attend the Confer- 
ence and actual T.A. and D.A. be considered as an approved expendi- 
ture. 

Vill 

Dr. A.C. Joshi, Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University, inaugurated 
the Eighth Conference of the All India Association of Teachers 
Colleges at Taradevi, Simla, on 12th June, 1965. Prof. A.C. Deve 
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Gowda, President of the Association, presided over the three-day 
conference. The new office-bearers are as follows :— 


Dr. S.N. Mukerjee =- President 
Shri V.G. Jhingaran -- Vice-President 
Miss K. Pasricha — Vice-President 
Dr. G. Chaurasia — Secretary 
Shri A.R. Sharma — Joint Secretary 


Taradevi Conference will never be forgotten because the scope 
of the Association was enlarged to jnclude all types and levels of 
teacher training institutions. It is, therefore, most appropriate that 
the new name of the Association is National Association of ‘Teacher 
Educators (N.A.T.E). The out-going President Prof. A.C. Deve 
Gowda made a strong plea for inviting all varieties of teacher edu- 
cators in India to become members of the N.A.T.E. It would be 
temembered that the All India Association of Teachers Colleges was 
started in 1950 as the Association of Principals of Training Colleges. 
In 1964 the Association opened ifs doors to all staff members 
of secondary training colleges. And in June 1965 it further 
widened its membership to include teacher educators of pre-primary, 
primary, secondary levels of education as well as teacher educators 
concerned with music, physical education, arts and crafts, blind and 
handicapped etc. Thus N.A.T.E. now represents all types of teacher 
educators and is the biggest national organisation of teacher educators. 

On behalf of the Education Commission, Miss S. Panandikar 
addressed the Eighth Conference and shared with the delegates the 
latest thinking of the Education Commissicn about teacher education. 
Miss Panandikar expressed her views about the most important item 
in the conference agenda—establishment of National Council of 
Teacher Education and State Boards of Teacher Education. She 
hoped that the Education Commission would give urgent attention 
to the suggestions made by several Study Groups and Teams for 
creating suitable machinery at the Central and State level for planning, 
coordinating and financing teacher education. She was not sure what 
form this machinery would take but she was hopeful that some 
Measures would be taken in the right direction. 

Shri L.S. Chandrakant, Joint Director, National Council of 
Educational Research and Training addressed the conference and 
emphasized the need for appropriate machinery at Central and State 

level for teacher education. He described in great detail the working 
» 
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of the All India Council of Technical Education and hoped that this 
Council may serve as model in some respects. 

Earlier, Dr. G. Chaurasia, Principal, Regional College of Edu- 
cation, Mysore, presented to the Conference the Report of Working 
Group on Establishment of National and State Councils of Teacher 
Education. Several members participated in the discussion and 
emphasized the urgent need of appropriate agencies at the Central 
and State level for financing and coordinating teacher education at 
all levels. It was rightly pointed out that without the active interest 
of Govt. of India the existing gulf between the schools, training insti- 
tutions , State Directorates ef Education and the Universities cannot 
be bridged. These four agencies, although vitally concerned with 
teacher education, have been working in splendid isolation. Unless 
some agencies are set up to bring them together, teacher education 
would not be effective and teacher educators would not make their 
full contribution in the educational development of the nation. 


1. Clearing the Backlog of Untrained Teachers : 


Another matter which the Conference regarded as the most 
vital national concern is the problem of clearing the backlog of 
untrained teachers. Although this problem has been discussed fre- 
quently, no concrete measures have been suggested so far. The out- 
going President of the Association, Prof. A.C. Deve Gowda gave a 
clarion call for the expeditious training of all untrained teachers. He 
pointed out that this problem should be immediately tackled and all 
emergency measures must be utilised. The Conference adopted a 
resolution recommending to the Government of India that the backlog 
of untrained teachers in Secondary Schools should be cleared by 
1975. The Association pledged all support to the Government 
of India and all training colleges were most eager to help in any plan 
for clearing the backlog of untrained teachers. 

Although the Conference had serious reservations about Corr- 
„spondence Courses, it was generally agreed that untrained teachers 
should not be allowed to continue in schools. The specific sugges- 
tion of the Association was that professional training leading to B.Ed. 
Degree should be provided to all untrained, teachers through Summer 
Schools. Thousands of teachers in U.S.A. improve their professional 
competence and earn post-graduate degrees through Summer Schools. 
This suggestion of Summer Schools for B.Ed.. Degree deserves 
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immediate consideration by the Universities and the Government of 
India. The Eighth Conference suggested that a Working Group 
should be set up for planning the Summer Schools. 

It is contemplated that two summer vacations of four months 
with thirty hours of work per week would provide with 480 hours 
of intensive work and instruction on the campuses of selected training 
colleges ; and the intervening period of 10 months should be used 
for carefully planned Correspondence Courses to supplement and 
strengthen the work of Summer Schools. Thus over a period of 
14 months a given group of untrained teachers can complete the 
B.Ed. training. It is suggested that not less than 500 students 
should be enrolled in each Summer School and 30 Centres may be 
set up for this purpose during the Fourth Five Year Plan. Thus at 
the rate of 15,000 per year, about 75,000 persons can be trained for 
B.Ed. degree in less than six years. The Association deserves our 
congratulations for suggesting this ideal combination of Summer 
Schools and Correspondence Courses, The Government of India 
would do well to pay heed to this timely advice by teacher educators 
and take immediate steps for clearing the backlog of untrained 
teachers. 

It is remarkable that the quality of instruction in these Summer 
Schools can be superior to that avai'able in the regular B.Ed. Courses 
because outstanding teacher educators from all parts of the country 
can be invited for Summer Schools on payment of remuneration and 
travelling expenses. It would also be possible to invite outstanding 
teacher educators from U.S.A. and other countries for instruction at 
the Summer Schools. If plans are prepared and finances are avail- 
able, these Summer Schools-cum-Correspondence Courses can be 
started in the Regional Colleges of Education from April-May 
1966. Other suitable Centres can be selected gradually according to 
plan. 


2. Committee for the Building Fund of the N.A.T.E. : 


The out-going President, Prof. A.C. Deve Gowda made a 
strong plea for having a permanent habitat for the Association. He 
suggested a target of one. lakh rupees for the building fund and 
requested that each Training College may collect Rs. 200.00 within a 
year. Other teacher training institutions should also collect whatever 
they can. It is envisaged to collect fifteen to twenty thousand rupees 
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by enrolling life members for the N.A.T-E. As soon as the amount 
of one lakh rupees is collected, efforts should be made to obtain @ 
matching grant-in-aid from the Government of India and a suitable 
site in Delhi. 


3. Faculty of Education in each University : 


Through another resolution, N.A.T.E. demanded more 
attention to teacher education in all plans of educational develop- 
ment. In order to meet the growing demand for teacher educators, 
educational administrators and supervisors it is essential that all 
Universities should set up Departments of Education. Separate 
faculties of education should also be set up in all those Universities 
where education is still included in the Faculty of Arts. These 
measures would help in giving education the desirable status in higher 
education and the University Grants Commission should provide 
adequate finances for teacher education. 


4. Practising Schools for Teachers Colleges + 


Through another resolution, the Conference recommended. 
to all State Governments to take immediate setps for providing 
practising schools to each teachers college. It has been recommended 
by every Commission and Committee that teacher training is not 
complete until a practising school is provided for each institution of 
teacher education. In fact, there is no better way of providing for 
the integration of theory and practice of education. The Conference 
emphasized that teacher education would remain artificial and isola- 
ted from school practices if practising schools are not provided 
completely under the control of training colleges. In addition to the 
practising school attached to each Training College, efforts should 
be made to strengthen several cooperating schools where the Co- 
operating teachers may share with the training college staff the 
responsibility of supervision of practice teaching. The Conference 
commended the experiment of co-operating schools by Regiopal 
Colleges of Education and suggested that financial assistance should 
be provided for developing Cooperating Schools in the jurisdiction 
of all other teachers colleges. 
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5. B.Ed. and M.Ed. Syllabus : 


The Conference devoted considerable time in discussing the 
revised syllabus for B.Ed. and M.Ed. Courses. Dr. S.N. Mukerjee 
presented the two drafts which were prepared by a Working Group. 
The Conference generally approved the syllabi and made some 
Suggestions. The Working Group set up by the Association and 
the Education Commission should incorporate the suggestions 
given during the eighth conference. Steps would then be taken 
to publish these syllabi and they would be sent to all Univer- 
Sities for implementation with necessary modifications. Miss S. 
Panandikar, Member Education Commission, participated in the 
discussion and stressed the major objectives of B.Ed. and M.Ed. 
courses. Some members felt that 240 working days in the one-year 
B.Ed. course was too much and the summer vacation should not be 
reduced. The maior controversy in the discussion of M.Ed. syllabus 
«centred round the weightage to specialisation and core programme. 


‘6. Four-Year B.Ed. Courses : 


The Conference considered the report of Working Group on 
Four-Year B.Ed. courses. This Working Group was set up by the 
N.C.E.R.T. in collaboration with the All India Association of 
‘Teachers Colleges. Dr. R.H. Dave Deputy Director, Directorate of 
Extension Programmes for Secondary Education presented the report 
of the Working Group and a very lively discussion followed his 
Presentation, Several members raised questions about the four-year 
B.Ed. Courses and made some constructive suggestions. It was 
generally agreed that payment of stipend to all students in the four- 
year courses was a major attraction and better quality of students 
would be tempted to the teaching profession. 

Tt was also pointed out that there can no better way of promot- 
ing inter-disciplinary contact and of bringing teacher education in 
the main stream of University life. The isolation of matter and 
method, the divorce between what to teach and how to teach has 
been the most devastating criticism of teacher education in India. 
‘The four-year B.Ed. Courses provide an excellent opportunity for 
inter-disciplinary approach in teacher education. It is also univer- 
sally accepted that all the desirable knowledge, attitudes and compe- 
tendies needed by teachers in the modern world cannot be developed 
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in one-year B.Ed. Course. Teacher education is more than acquis- 
ition of facts and information ; and one-year B.Ed. Course with less 
than 200 working days is hardly sufficient for the preparation of 
competent teachers. 


The plan prepared by the Working Group envisages the 
establishment of 50 four-year B.Ed. colleges during the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. Two or three such colleges should be set up in cach 
State. It is not suggested that completely new colleges should be 
started for this purpose. The suggestion is that well-established and 
reputed Arts, Science and Commerce Colleges should be selected 
and four-year B.Ed. Courses should be opened with adequate facili- 
ties given to them for starting the four-year courses. The success of 
this project would depend upon very carefull selection of insti- 
tutions. It is not merely the available facilities of men and 
material but also the enthusiasm of the staff and their willingness 
for embarking upon a big new venture in higher education. 


There is no doubt that four-year B.Ed. Courses would increase 
-the expenditure many-fold and it may not be feasible now to dis- 
continue the one-year B.Ed. Courses in the country. But there is no 
better way of improving the quality of teacher education. Hence 
the Association has urged the Government of India to give the 
highest priority to the establishment of 50 four-year B.Ed. Courses 
during the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 


“7. Presidential Address : 


Prof. A.C. Deve Gowda, the out-going President in his major 
address to the eighth conference analysed the existing educational 
scene and suggested several measures for improving the quality of 
„education. With unusual courage he called upon the Universities to 
take more active interest in the teaching profession. He observed, 
«Ï may be excused if I make the statement that the Universities have 
„given a step-motherly treatment to the teaching profession and the 
teachers colleges. They are alive to the changing needs of the 
medical, legal, engineering profession ; but they ignore the demands 
of the teaching profession although a considerable proportion of 
their graduates enter the teaching profession. Many Universities 
‘have neglected the teachers colleges. Medical and Engineering 
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Colleges receive a favoured treatment, teachers colleges are just: 
tolerated. The courses that are offered in the colleges and Univer-- 
sities are not modified from time to time to meet the requirements. 
of schools. Geography, for example, isa subject which is univer-- 
sally studied in all secondary schools. But there are many Univer-- 
sities in India which make no provision for geography at all. 
Integrated Courses like General Science and Social Studies have been 
introduced in Secondary Schools but is there any University which 
has taken action to provide such courses at the Degree level ?” 

Prof. A.C. Deve Gowda described the efforts of Central’ 
Examination Unit of D.E.P.S.E. in the field of examination reform. 
He pleaded that examination reform is the crux of quality education: 
and the National Association of Teacher Educators should initiate 
major projects in this direction. He commended the efforts of 
D.E.P.S.E. and observed, “It is, however, strange that very little 
progress has been made by the teachers colleges themselves towards 
the improvement of their own examination procedures. If the 
evaluation procedures in teacher education are not improved, I am 
afraid, the impact of the movement of examination reform at the level 
of school education will not be felt............ A good evaluation 
programme should no doubt prove helpful to teachers colleges in 
making their testing more dependable and comprehensive and it 
Should lead to the continual improvement of curricula and 
instructional procedures so as to build quality in teacher education.” 

Referring to the activities of the All India Association of 
Teachers Colleges during the past year the President mentioned that 
membership of the Association had increased appreciably. He said, 
“We now have nearly 150 institutional members, 150 individual 
members and 11 life members. The decision taken last year to 
throw open membership to all members of the staff of Secondary 
Training Colleges instead of restricting it to Principals has been a 


wise one. 
ə During the year we have been able to publish three reports : 


(1) Post Graduate Diploma Course in the Teaching of English. 

(2) Training Teachers of Science and 

(3; Training of Primary Teacher Educators and Supervisors 
and Administrators of Primary Schools- 


In addition to the Report of the VII Conference held at Mysore: 


» 


«quality. Substantial provision is being made in all sectors of edu- 
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cand four issues of the quarterly bulletin. During 1965-66 it is 
planned to bring out 4 more publications and to convert the quart- 
erly bulletin into a regular quarterly journal. There is obviously 
need to strengthen the Association still further. It can be done if 
all of us work with a missionary zeal and enrol more and more 
members. We have taken action to amend the Constitution still 
further to include all types of teacher educators in our Association. 
We are hoping to have among our members a large number of 
Primary Training Colleges and Primary Teacher Educators. I am 
confident that it will become a powerful organization and that it 
will contribute substantially to the improvement of quality in the 
field of teacher education. 


$. Teacher Education in the Fourth Five Year Plan : 


Dr. S.N. Saraf, Director (Education) Planning Commission 
took active part in the deliberations of the eighth conference and 
-apprised the delegates of the new schemes and financial provision 
for teacher education in the Fourth Five Year Plan. He pointed 
out that in order to meet the growing demand of trained teachers, 
the intake capacity of existing training colleges would have to increase 


-from 28,000 to 64,000 by the end of the Fourth Plan. This obvi- 
-ously means that every training college would have to double its 


enrolment. Dr. Saraf reminded the Conference of the recommenda- 
tions of Seventh Conference of the All India Association of Teachers 
Colleges and the suggestions of the Baroda Study Group on Secon- 
-dary Teacher Education with regard to doubling the intake capacity 


.of each training college. This is a stupendous task. Ifthe quality of 


teacher education is to be maintained, adequate resources of men 
and material would have to be provided. Even with adequate resour- 


ces and careful planning, some teachers colleges may not be able 


to cope with double the existing number of students. It is, therefore, 
for the All India Association of Teachers Colleges to lay down the 
basic minimum requirements and exert its influence for maintaining 
proper standards of teacher education. Dr. Saraf also pointed out 
that some provision is being made for opening a small number of 
new training colleges during the Fourth Plan. The major emphasis, 
Dr. Saraf pointed out, in the Fourth Plan is on the improvement of 
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cation for quality education. The theme of the eighth conference— 
Quality Improvement in Teacher Education—was therefore most 
appropriate. Dr. Saraf hoped that the deliberations of the Confer- 
ence would help the Government of India and the Planning Commis-- 
sion in formulating and implementing worthwhile schemes for 
quality education. Referring to the problem of untrained teachers, 
Dr. Saraf assured the Conference that the Government of India was 
very keen to clear the backlog and hoped that the suggestion of 
the eighth conference in- this behalf would be carefully examined 
by all concerned. 


9. Master Plan of Teacher Education : 


Prof. A.C. Deve Gowda reported to the Conference that in 
pursuance of the recommendation of the Seventh Conference, steps- 
have been taken to prepare the Master Plan for 15 years in two 
States in the first instance—Mysore and Orissa. The Education 
Commission had evinced great interest in this Master Plan and has 
assured that after the pilot study in two States, the Education 
Commission would take up the Master Plan for the whole country- 
Prof. Deve Gowda stated that the reports for Mysore and Orissa 
would be ready by October 1965. Dr. Rex Bell of Teachers College 
Columbia University Team in India commended the Master Plan 
study and urged the delegates to take personal interest in the Master 
Plan. With his unusual clarity and forceful expression, Dr. Bell 
pointed out that the Master Plan was not merely a collection of 
facts and data but would be the most precious document embodying 
the hopes and aspirations of each teachers college. In order to 
achieve its purpose, the Master Plan should be a mirror of the most 
precious dreams and visions of a mighty future for teacher education 
in India. Dr. Bell pointed out that India was on the threshold ofa 
new dawn in teacher education. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE EIGHTH CONFERENCE 


1. This Conference resolves to bring to the notice of the 
Government of India, the Education Commission and the U.G.C. 
the urgent need for giving high priority to teacher education in the 
Fourth Plan period in view of the following observed deficiencies. 

(i) Teacher education programmes have not received adequate 
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attention during the previous plan periods, compared to 
programmes of science and technical education, 
Institutions for teacher education have been allowed to 
multiply without ensuring that minimum standards are 
maintained and therefore they require to be assisted in 
securing qualified staff and providing equipment and other- 
facilities necessary for improvement of standards and 
unless the grades are revised as per the U.G.C. scales for 
university teachers and the initial scales be fixed at least at 
4 points higher it may be difficult to attract suitably quali-- 
fied staff. 

(ili) The salary grades of teachers in training colleges and their: 
service conditions have not been in conformity with the- 
qualifications required and the quality of work which js. 
demanded of them, 

(iv) No appreciable effort has been made 
residential accommodation to the staff and students of 
training colleges, which would have greatly facilitated the 
proper conduct of the training course, 

2. This Conference resolves to recommend to the universities 
which do not have Departments of Education that steps be taken 
immediately to open Departments of Education and to all universities- 
to constitute separate faculties of education. 

3. The Conference resolves that the UGC be 
due recognition to the Teachers Colleges and Departments of 
Education in the Universities and Aided Colleges in the matter 
of giving grants-in aid for providing additional buildings and 
equipment as in the case of institutions for science and technical 
education since teacher education is the foundation on which deve-- 
lopments in all fields including scientific and technical education 
depend, and the country can no longer afford to ignore it. 

4. Resolved to recommend to the State Governments that as- 
no institution for teacher education can function effectively without at 
least one school under its own management and supervision to serve 
as a demonstration and experimental school the necessary permission 
wherever required and financial aid may be provided to open and 
equip a demonstration school where it does not exist. e 

5. Resolved that State Governments be Tequested to provide 
grants to all co-operating schools for the improvement of libraries* 


(i 


hitherto to provide 


requested to give 


e 
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and laboratories and for suitably remunerating the co-operating 
teachers who are engaged in supervising the practice lessons of the 
trainees as these incentives are considered necessary to secure the 
involvement of the schools in the proper conduct of practice teaching. 

6. Resolved to recommend to the Government of India to 
start of extension services centres in all Secondary Training Colleges 
during the course of the 4th plan period. 


7. Resolved to recommend to Central and State Governments 
that no tuition fee be charged in Teacher Training Institutions and 
that a suitable scheme be prepared for giving monthly stipends of 
Rs. 75/- to all candidates attending B.Ed classes and Rs. 150/- to 
all candidates attending M.Ed. classes. 


8. Resolved that the All India Association of Teachers 
Colleges should recommend to the Government of India to take 
immediate steps for clearing the backlog of untrained teachers in 
secondary schools by 1975, Emergency measures must be adopted 
for the professional training of all untrained teachers who are teaching 
in secondary schools. The association recommends that professional 
training leading to B.Ed. Degree should be expeditiously provided 
through Summer Schools. The Government of India may be re- 
quested to constitute in consultation with the All India Association 
of Teachers Colleges a working group for preparing the plan of 
Summer Schools. 

9. Resolved that the Executive Committee of the Association 
‘be authorised to form a Building Committee to raise funds for the 
construction of a suitable building for the Association at its head 
quarters. 


10. It has been realised by all concerned that the present 
system of examination and evaluation at the stage of teacher educa- 
tion suffers from various shortcomings. The drawbacks lie both in 
the examination of theory papers and in evaluating the skills in 
practice teaching. Various other aspects of development of the 
trainees are normally not evaluated at all. Such a system of exami- 
nation has proved to be a serious impediment in the process of 
bringing about qualitative improvement in teacher education. It is, 
therefore, resolved that the All India Association of Teachers Colleges 
may initiate a programme of improving evaluation procedures at all 
stages of teacher education in collaboration with suitable agencies. 
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11. Resolved that the Executive Committee be authorised to 
take necessary action to form State Associations of Teacher Educa- 
tion. 

12. This Conference, while welcoming the decision to start 
Correspondence courses, feels that it is necessary to restrict admission 
to these courses only to those who have put in at least 5 years of 
service in recognized schools as on 1-6-65, 


CHAPTER NINE 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN THE 
FOURTH FIVE YEAR PLAN 


Many people do not yet believe that the entire future of our 
country depends upon the development of Indian education during 
the next two decades. The national development during the three 
Five Year Plans has given us an abiding confidence and determina- 
tion to realise the dream of a happy and prosperous nation. With this 
experience of fifteen years of planned development we are well- 
prepared to plan for the future. A critical analysis of our achieve- 
ments and procedures would help us to plan more realistically for the 
future development. It must be realised that educational planning 
is now at the cross roads. The decisions we take now would determine 
educational development in the coming years. Educational planners 
must realise that these decisions would have an abiding impact on the 
future development of the entire nation. 

The most important lesson from the three Five Year Plans is 
that educational planning cannot be fully effective unless we plan 
for 15-20 years. Five year planning for other spheres of national 
life may yield satisfactory results but it leads only to adhoc measures 
and confusion in the field of education. Five year period is too 
short for yielding substantial results in education. If new schemes 
in education are floated every five years the result is confusion and 
multiplicity of adhoc measures to meet the immediate problems. 
Educational planners deserve the highest praise for the unprecedented 
expansion of education in the last fifteen years. The country should 
have nothing but gratitude for them. But it is most likely that there 
would have been less confusion and controversy about education if 
we had fifteen year perspective planning of educational development 
instead of five year plans. 

The highest tribute must be paid to Mr. J.P. Naik for his 
persistent plea for long-term educational planning. It is unfortunate 
that the country was not ready to accept his advice and many thought 
that fifteen year planning is a wild academic exercise of a dreamer ! 
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Now it seems we have realised that without long-term planning we 
cannot build ùp a strong national system of education. Piece-meal 
Planning for five year periods does not provide stability and strength. 
The N.C.E.R.T. and NATE have prepared a 15 year Master Plan 
for teacher education for Mysore and Orissa States. The Department 
of Teacher Education of NCERT is now preparing a similar Master 
Plan for all other States. This would help us in planning for teacher 
education on a long-term basis. 

In his excellent and thought-provoking book “Educational 
Planning in India”, Shri J.P. Naik has discussed the new policies and 
priorities for education in the coming years. Due to limitation of 
financial resources, it may be impossible to achieve continued expan- 
sion and qualitative improvement. But this is precisely what Mr. J.P. 
Naik recommends, 

“It is, therefore, evident that, during the next fifteen years, and 
especially in the Fourth Plan, the quantitative expansion of 
education will have to continue, and, if possible, at a faster 
tate, in spite of the shift in emphasis to qualitative improve- 
ment, The Third Plan will thus see the close of an era of rapid 
expansion in which qualitative improvement was generally Jess 
emphasized. The Fourth Plan will usher in a new period 
spread over the next fifteen years, when we will have to take 
care of quantity and quality alike,” 

These observations need to be taken seriously and there should 
be proper balance between quality and quantity of teacher education 
during the next three plans. There is no contradiction in- pursuing 
more and better teacher education if adequate financial resources are 
made available. It would be unfair to assume that educational 
planners in the first three plans were after more but poor teacher 
education. They may have been obsessed with targets in quantity 
and may have drawn supreme satisfaction on the achievement of 
these targets. They were only following the general directions of 
the Planning Commission. The fact is that adequate financial 
resources were never provided for teacher education during the last 
three plans. “Low priority was assigned to education. Even under 
education, the priority was given to higher education, technical edu- 
cation, secondary and primary education and almost the lowest 
priority to teacher education. “We can blame many people for this 
low priority to teacher education. But the future generations would 
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blame the teacher educators for not demanding and agitating for 
more resources for teacher education. Teacher educators must 
blame themselves for missing the bus in the first, second and third 
plan. Several new developments since 1963 have heralded a new 
era in teacher education and it is gratifying that the Fourth Five 
Year Plan would allocate substantial financial resources for teacher 
education. The present indication is that 92 crores of rupees 
would be available for teacher education in the Fourth Plan. 


To advise the Government of India to spend this amount 
wisely is the biggest professional challenge to teacher educators. 
They must suggest constructive proposals for expanding and streng- 
thening teacher education—both primary and secondary. The 
Government of India would do well to consult teacher educators 
and obtain their suggestions for the new schemes in teacher edu- 
cation. The N.C.E.R.T. has been working closely with training 
colleges and training schools mainly in extension, research and train- 
ing of teacher educators. The Department of Teacher Education 
in the N.C.E.R.T. has a special responsibility for advising the Govern- 
ment of India and the State Governments and ensure that a proper 
foundation would now be laid for the development of teacher 
education. 


The National Association of Teacher Educators has been 
congratulated for providing a national forum for all types of teacher 
educators. It now represents more than two thousand institutions 
of teacher education and has a potential membership of more than 
twenty thousand members. The N.A.T-E. should organise the 
teacher educators into a strong national body of professional workers. 
it should carefully study the problems and suggest realistic solutions 
and new schemes for the total development of teacher education. 
In addition to annual conferences, the N.A.T.E. should have a 
namber of Standing Committees for studying specific problems. 
These Committees should draw upon the experts and offer concrete 
suggestions for reform. Merely adopting resolutions in the annual 
‘Conferences would not help the cause of teacher education. Let us 
hope the National Association of Teacher Educators.and its members 
would rise to the occasion and provide leadership for the develop- 
ment of teacher education. 


AA 
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Master Plan for Teacher Education : 


The first and foremost step in the proper development of teacher 
education is the formulation ofa Master Plan for all the training 
institutions in the country—pre-primary, primary, secondary and all 
other types of institutions dealing with the training of teachers. The 
N.C.E.R.T, through its Department of Teacher Education is doing 
something in this direction only for secondary training institutions. 
This is not enough. We must formulate a comprehensive master 
plan for all levels and types of teacher education institutions. The 
master plan should indicate the total requirement of trained teachers, 
capacity of each institution to grow in the next fifteen years and the 
facilities and funds needed for this optimum development. There 
is no other way of checking the unplanned growth. Many teacher 
educators are now convinced that some of the weak institutions 
should be closed down and some minimum requirements should be 
rigidly enforced. It is very demoralising to find some training 
institutions being conducted as commercial propositions or ‘‘teaching 
shops”. Universities should not extend affiliation to training institu- 
tions which do not fulfill the minimum requirements even after 
repeated observations and recommendations of affiliation commissions. 
Immediate action is needed for better coordination between the 
State Departments of Education, the Universities and the Secondary 
Schools. This could be achieved by establishing State Boards of 
Teacher Education. 


University Departments of Education : 


There is no reason why more universities in the country should 
not have Departments of Education. Education has now been 
accepted as a discipline and the University Grants Commission 
should take more interest in professional education and teacher 
education. The future expansion of professional education depends 
upon the adequate training of top level educational administrators, 
teacher educators, experts in curriculum, evaluation, methods of 
teaching etc. Superior M.Ed. and Ph.D. programmes conducted by 
Universities would meet the growing demand for experts in all 
branches of education. 


+ . . . . . e 
The new inter-disciplinary approach in teacher education 
demands that education as a discipline ought to be in the main stream , 
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of University life. This would not be an act of charity on the part 
of other disciplines. It is in their own interest that they must wel- 
come and work closely with Education Departments in the University. 
It would be of mutual benefit and their joint efforts would really 
bring in a new era in education. Development of new instructional 
‘materials, use of modern methods of teaching, new procedures of 
evaluating student progress, proper guidance of students, harnessing 
of innovations like team teaching and programmed instruction can be 
possible only by the joint efforts of Education Departments and other 
Departments in the Universities. The University Grants Commission 
should no longer evade its responsibility to “education”. It should 
encourage the Universities and provide financial assistance for esta- 
blishing Departments of Education. 


Experimental Schocls ; 


Teacher education is turning a new page in its annals by 
declaring that training colleges must work more closely with schools. 
All efforts are being made in this new era to promote the partnership 
of training colleges and schoo!s. Each training college must take the 
initiative and develop a group of associated or cooperating schools. 
The work load ofa teacher educator must include a few hours of 
work in a secondary school as an integral part of his duties. Thus, 
each training college should “adopt a group of schools and 
devote its attention for their improvement. This group of schools 
should serve as the laboratory for the training college. It is in this 
laboratory that the training college can carry on a number of experi- 
ments to test new ideas and procedures. Teachers Colleges have 
been accused of too much pre-occupation with antiquated theories 
and out-dated procedures. They have lost contact with the schools 
and are having no impact on school practices. Bridges of under- 
standing must be built over the gulf existing between training 
colleges and schools. Teacher educators must use all their ingenuity 
and resourcefulness for veveiaving the link with the schools in the 
neighbourhood. 

At any rate, there is no excuse for each college not having under 
its complete control at least one experimental school. An experimen- 
tal school should be accepted and enforced as part of the basic 
minimum requirements of a teachers college. It is rather strange 


that in the year 1966 we have to plead that each teachers college 
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should have an experimental school. Even in the primitive days in 
world’s history, it was accepted that a teachers college Is not com- 
plete without a school. The history of education in India also has 
on record that each teachers college was provided with a practising 
or experimental school in the British raj. It is a sad commentary on 
Indian raj that teachers colleges have sprung up after 1947 without 
experimental schools. Having tolerated and encouraged training insti- 
tutions without experimental, Schools it is really ironical that only 
lipservice was given to this genuine demand. There is no committee 
or commission in Independent India which has not emphatically 
recommended that each teachers college must have an experimental 
school. Yet there is no evidence of any efforts to implement this 
recommendation. If we are forced to name only one concrete 
recommendation fo: the improvement of teacher education, all 
teacher educators would declare from house-tops—“we want experi- 
mental schools for all pre-primary, primary and secondary training 
Colleges |” The Government of India and State Government should 
not delay action for providing experimental schools for all teacher 
training institutions. 


Education Commissior, 1966 : 


The Education Commission report has just been released. The 
Commission has considered in great detail all the problems of Indian 
Education in a total perspective. The Report is now with the 
Government of India and it can be safely asserted that this report 
has heralded “the new era in Indian education.” The new chapter 
in the history of Indian Education has been written by the best 
experts. 

Teacher educators throughout the country should now demand 
that the following recommendations of the Education Connie 
be implemented : 

1.. The professional preparation of teachers, being crucial for 
. the qualitative improvement of education in general should be treated 
as a key area in educational planning and adequate financial and 
administrative provision be made for it, at the state and Central 
levels. ; 

2. In order to make the professional preparation of teachers 


effective, teacher education must be brought into the mainstream of 
© 
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the academic life of the Universities, on the one hand, and of school 
life and educational development, on the other. 

3. To remove the existing isolation of teacher education from 

University life : 

(a) Education as distinguished from pedagogy should be recog- 
nised as an independent academic discipline and introduced 
as an elective subject in the B.A. and B.Sc. and M.A. and 
M.Sc. degree courses and 

(b) Schools of Education should be established in selected 
universities to develop programmes in teacher educatic::: 
and studies and research in education, in collaborati: 1 
with other university disciplines. 

4. Toremove the existing isolation ot teacher preparati- v 

from schools : 

(a) Extension work should be regarded as an essential function 
of a teacher education institution and an Extension 
Service Department should be established in each institu- 
tion—pre-primary, primary and secondary—as an integral 
part of it ; 

(b) Effective alumni associations should be established to bring 
old students and faculty together to discuss and plan pro- 
grammes and curricula ; 

(c) Student practice-teaching should be organized in active 
collaboration with selected schools which should receive 
recognition from the Education Department as cooperating. 
schools and a special ancillary grant for equipment and 
supervision ; 

(d) Periodic exchange of the staff of the cooperating schools 
and of the teacher education institutions should be arran- 
ged for the advantage of each category of staff. 

5. An intensive effort should be made to remove the existing, 

separation among the institutions perpating teachers for different 


Stages of education or for special fields such as craft or art or * 


physical education by— 


(a) Implementing a phased programme of upgrading all 
training institutions to the collegiate standard with the 


ultimate objective of bringing all teacher education under 
the universities ; 
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(b) Establishing comprehensive colleges of education in cach 
State on a planned basis ; 

(c) Establishing a State Board of Teacher Education in cach 
State to be responsible for all functions related to teacher 
education at all levels and in all fields. 


Improving Professional Training : 


6. The quality of the programme of teacher education should 
be improved through— 

(a) Undertaking well planned subject-orientation or content 
courses leading to insight into basic concepts, objectives 
and implications of subjects to be taught in collaboration 
with University Departments ; 

(b) Introducing integrated courses of general and professional 
education in universities ; 

(c) Vitalising professional studies and basing them on Indian 
conditions through developing research ; 

(d) Using methods of study which leave greater scope for self- 
study and discussion and methods of evaluation which 
include continuous internal assessment of practical and 
sessional work besides practice teaching ; 

(e) Improving Practice-teaching and making it a comprehensive 
programme of internship ; 

(f) Developing special courses and programmes ; 

(g) Revising the curricula and programmes at all levels of 
teacher education in the light of the fundamental objectives 
of preparing teachers for their varied responsibilities in an 
evolving system of education ; 

(h) Improvement of training institutions. 

7. The duration of the professional courses should be two 
years for primary teachers who have completed the secondary school 
course. It should be one year for the graduate students, but the 
number of working days in a year should be increased to 230. £ 

8. The State Boards of Teacher Education should conduct a 
survey of teacher education programmes and curricula and initiate 
the necessary revision. ‘ 

9. New professional courses must be developed to orientate 
headmasters, teacher educators, educational administrators, to their 
Special field of work. 


= 
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10. The post-graduate courses in Education should be flexible 
and be planned to promote an academic and scientific study o ï 
-education and to prepare personnel for specific fields of education, 
‘requiring special knowledge and initiation. They should be cons) 
-ducted by persons with real competence for such work. F 
Improving Teacher Education Institutions : } 

11. The staff of secondary training colleges should have a 
double Master’s degree in an academic subject and education ; a fair 
proportion should hold Doctorate degrees ; they should have taken 
induction or orientation courses in teacher education. 

12. Qualified specialists in psychology, sociology science or 
mathematics may be appointed even if they have no professional © 
training. 4 

13. Summer Institutes should be organized for the inservice i 
training of staff. 

14. No student should be allowed to specialize in the teaching» 
of a subject unless he has studied it for his first degree or obtained 
an equivalent qualification prior to training. s . 

15. State and Union Territories should adopt as a rule that” 
teachers in secondary schools will ordinarily teach only those subjects ; 
they had studied at the college level. / 


16. If students are required to teach subjects other than those ~ 
have studied, they should take a special course either by corres- ~ 
Pondence or in the Summer Institutes, 


17. Attempts should be made to recruit first and good second 7 
class students to teacher training institutions and adequate scholar- — 
ships should be given to them. s f 

18. All tuition fees in Secondary training institutions should X 
be abolished and liberal provision made for stipends and loans. E. 

19. Every Training Institution should have an Experimental — 
ora Demonstration School attached to it. : 

20. The staff in institutions for training primary teachers 
should hold a Master’s degree either in Education or inan academic 
subject as well as B.Ed. and should have undergone special induction 
courses in Teacher Education at primary level. ` 


» 21. New appointments of primary teachers should be restri- 
cted to those who have completed at least 10 years general education; ~ 


they 
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exceptions may be made for women teachers and teachers in tribal 
-areas. 

22. Correspondence Courses and liberal concessions for study 
leave should be made available to unqualified teachers in primary 
schools to improve their qualifications. 

23. Special courses for graduates entering primary teaching 
should be organized, 

24. The duration of the training course for primary teachers 
should be uniformly two years for those who have completed the 
secondary school course. Teachers with different educational 
qualifications should not be put into the same course. 

25. All tuition fees in primary teachers’ training institutions 
should be abolished and liberal provision made for scholarships, 
stipends and loans. 

26. Substantial increases should be made in the hostel and 
residential facilities in primary training establishments. 

27. Demonstration or Experimental schools should be attached 
to primary Training Institutions. ` 


Expansion of Training Facilities : 


28. Each State should prepare a plan for the expansion of 
training facilities in its area so that the output of trained teachers 
ameets the demands for teachers. 

29. Supplementary part-time facilities should be provided on 
a large scale. 

30. The backlog of untrained teachers should be cleared 
during the Fourth Five Year Plan through suitable measures. 
Inservice Education : 

31. A large-scale and coordinated programme of in-service 
education for teachers should be organized. 

32. Systematic and coordinated programmes of in-service 
education, in content and method, should be organized by univer- 
sities, teacher education institutions and teacher organizations, for 
teachers at all levels, on a large scale so that every teacher would 
receive at least two or three months in-service education in every 
five years of his service. 

33. The programme of summer institutes for the in-service 


training of secondary school teachers should be extended with system- 
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atic follow-up and active collaboration among the agencies concerned 
and stimulation of further research in education. 

34. Some orientation is necessary for teachers in higher edu~ 
cation and suitable arrangements should be made. 

35. Newly appointed lecturers should be given some time to 
acclimatise themselves to the institution and should be encouraged to 
attend lectures of good teachers. 

36. Regular orientation courses for new staff should be organi- 
zed in every university and where possible, every college. 

37. In the bigger universities or groups of universities these 


courses may be placed on a permanent basis by establishing a staff 
college. 


Standards in Teacher Education : 


38. The UGC should take the responsibility at the national 
level for the maintenance of standards in teacher education. The 
State Boards of Teacher Education should be responsible for the 
raising of standards at the State level. 

39. A substantial allocation of funds should be made available 
to the U.G.C. in the Fourth Five Year Plan for improvement in 
teacher education. 

40. The U.G.C. should set up a standing committee for 
teacher education consisting of persons from the profession to deal 
with standards of teacher education. 

41. The Government of India should make provision of funds: 


in the Centrally sponsored sector to assist State Governments in 
developing teacher education. 
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